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Librarians. 


Overseas 


The l imes Uierury Supplement 
1 4BX Tel: 01-253 .mill) Telex: 2M‘J71 


Books and Prinl 


| LIBRARIANS 

I Full or Part-time 

I Ref. (A62), 8alaryE7.455-E9.903 Incf. 

H (Pro-rata for part-time posts) 

I We are looking lor Librarians with Ideas and experience to 
I help us extend and develop our community based sendee In 

■ inner London. We currently have vacancies In the Area- 

H based lending service and In the Technical Services Section. 
I Applicants may be appointed to either of these areas of 

■ work, and may subsequently be required to interchange 

■ between them. 

I Tf you are appointed to an Area, you will work as a member 
I of a team extending your general professional skills while 

■ developing In-depth knowledge and ability In several 

I specialist ffelds (e.g. services to young people, to specialist 
I needs groups) and providing a library service to a range of 
I local community groups and In the libraries in the area. If you 
I are appointed to the T.S.S., you will be part of a team 
I providing professional support to the service concentrating 
I on Ihe cataloguing and classification of materials. 

You will be working In a borough where black and other 
ethnla groups form a significant part of Ihe community and 
you should be able to positively Implement the Council's 
Equal Opportunities Policy. 

If you are confident of working in our kind of service and 
have at least one year's experience in publlo libraries at a 
professional level, we would like to hear from you. 

We are looking for permanent part-time staff working up to a 
maximum of 18 hours per week, as well as full-time staff. 

Wa give In -service training. 

Application forms obtainable from the Personnel Officer, 
Directorate of Amenity Services, London Borough of 
.Lambeth, 164 Clapham Perk Road, SW4. Tel: 01-622 ' 

28th December, 1984 




a— K ^belh’sEqualOpportun/ffea Poday, kppOokilons 
m@ Wf Smme ram people regardless of race, creed, . 
pa/tonaffly, disability, age, sex, sexual orie ntation or 
-wponamtyrienm 

LAMBETH 



Assistant Libr arian 

. . . .. .. (technical amices) 

Applications are Invited from Qualified Librarians for the above 
.post. / 

Duties wili include responsibility fo£ Cataloguing and for the 
coordination of daily activities on o he Campus. An interest In 
computerappUcatlonstsdesirable. 

Salary: Scale 3fa (Stale 4 for Chartered Librarians). 

, • NIC Conditions of Service. 

AppUcatioa form and VuiilKrMrticu1ar8sCndSA£ to Depoty Chief 
Administrative Offlcer, Nene College, MouItortPark, Northampton'! 

iNffirALi _ • • *• 

Cloring date for applications! 4 January 1985. 
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Position beginning September 1985 at 
rank of Full Professor. Senior Comparatlst 
with distinguished scholarly record, strong 
teaching experience required, field open 
beyond Renaissance. Send CV and 
concise letter describing intellectual 
stance vis-a-vis the field to: Prof. Anna 
Balaklan. Chair. Department of Compa- 
rative Literature, New York University, 19 
University Placp. NewYbrk City. New York 
10003. U.S.A., tor consideration of t!ie 


Search Committee. 
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University Press Books 

We are booksellers dedicated to making easily i 

available the books published by university pressel 
Please visit us in Berkeley andLondon jYTY^£fy$ 
books by mail or telephone. We can be your one ’ 
source for the books of all university presses. 

_ UPB/London, 13 Brunswick Centre, 

London wcin 1 afj telephone (oi) 2786381/2 ■; 

Way, Berkeley, : 

ni'TsW switrt '.r •arlrlfaal^E 


NYU is an Equal Opporf urtly/AffirmaUva Action Employer 


NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

Avalon Professorship 
in the Humanities 


Northwestern University invites ap- 
plications or nominations for die 
AVALON FOUNDATION PROFE 5 -* 
SOR 5 HIP IN THE HUMANITIES. 
We seek to appoint to this important 
chair a distinguished scholar- 
teacher who will make a significant 
contribution to the study of the 
humanities in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. The previous holders of 
this chair have been Professors Erich 
Heller and Mary Dpuglas. 
Correspondence and vitae should be 
addressed to Professor E. Inman Fox, 
Chairman, Avalon Search Commit- 
tee, Office of the Dean, College of 
Arts .artd Sciences, Northwestern. 
University, Evanston; Illinois 60201 . 
Northwestern -University is an 

ity employer. 


Dalhousle 

University 

Deportment of English 

The Deportment of bagllih 
Invites application* for a' 
probationary tenure-track 
position et the rank or 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

comoiaricing July l 
Applicant* must be in the field 
of Victorian literature, pre- 
ferably with ■ epBcieUxatlon In 
poetry. The closing .date far. 
epplfcatlobe la March 1 ,',1886.. 
in accordance With Canadian 


MOP PR N EUROPEAN HIE- 
TORY — Smith College seek* 
■n . experienced scholar/ 
teacher concentrating In any 
field or lBth/BOth century 
continental European his- 
tory. Tenure-track position 
■a Associate or AwUStant 
Profeeior with appointment 
at the level of Associate 
Professor reserved for 
candidates with an outstand- 
ing record as scholars and 
teachers. PhD and teaching 
experience required of all 
personal 

. . . _ . ,taa. and 

dossier ta:Joachlm W. Stla- 
ber, Chair, Search Commit-, 

» tae. Department of History, 
'right Hall, Smith College, . 
or t Hampton, MA 01063. 
The deadline for complete 
applications Is January 4, 
1985; candidates are howev- 
er. strongly urged to submit 
December 
. elravailn- 
oselble Inter- 
:A Convention 
cago, December 98— 
age is an equal 


l8mB20th Century English 
and American Literature 
Catalogue 42 now available. 
£1 refundable against order. 
Dalian Booki 
81 Albkxi Drive, 
London E8 4LT 
Tel: 01-249 1587 


TARA ASSOCIATES LTD. Spe- 
cialist antiquarian and O/P lists; 
Issued. Details from 17 Church/ 
La.. Lymlngtan, Hants. LU4 

IOOKI, Retiring? Moving? Thin/ 


WATERFIELD’S 

Catalogue^ 

THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Including Bwiffi Latter* 
(London: T. Cooper, 1 741) 

; Christopher Smarfa tranaM 
of ftyw^Odato StCadta 
(Cambridge, 1743), tint or* 
editions of works by BssUh* 
Barkety, Boawcti, Cowpcr, flj 


New Books 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 
PADDOCK CALLS 


Hardback : 
£7.96 1 


[edition 

to) 


- In accordance' With 'Canadian 
immigration . requirements, 
priority will be given to Cana- 
dian citizens and. permanent 
residents of Canada. With 
respect to the employment of 
Women : Dalhousle -University 
Is an affirmative . action em- 
ployer. 

.Application should be made 
tpi Professor Brucs 1 Stovol.’ 
Chairman. Department of En-.' 
' Blleb. Dalhousle University: 
Wove. Beetle, H3H 
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available from H. C. Blossom , 
86 Groat Queen fit , 
London WC2. TeL 01-83! 0381. 


WORLD PEACE DIRECTORY 
?SSBi Pocket size, court try- 
by-country guide to groups & 
organisations (O 85983.900 
Qi. Now available for 83/94 
Including post from Hous- 
insni, a Caledonian Hoad. 

■ London N1 BDX, England. . 
1.138 


Lectures and Meetings. 

Brldafa Aoadni? 
Master-Mind Lecture 
by Hugh Trevor-Roper. 
“JACOB BURCKHARDT". 

TKs Iscton is (ree and bkss place 
■l 9pm. on TaSsday, 1 1 Dsceinber, al die 
British Aoadsmy, 

SMI Cornwall Ten«ce.NWl 
Csmnaqs to the lactam haS In 
• • • JUbop pises}, 

; ■ Tau 487 mas. 


, r . iDlscqver Scotland In 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW 



Rga k L M dM clar « 

350395. Olve best prices, j 

Arab- world books - -nCrw 

Vfia 

VISIT THE GALLERY, tomb 

4§ en every typo of book. f L „ 4 

BIOGRAPHY O/P rreo oearch. 
Biography Book room, 43 Sta- 
*“*■ T ” ,: 

ror free lists L p.T. 
Laxigpcirt, *5S». 

“jJSuetf 1 *£° K £ C Ha"I? fllJ 30 

. Mfddx! Rd - TWl °l !Bn L1l’. 
CATALOGUE TWO ndw avail- 
able! Miscellany, including 
Travel, Art, Slaverf. Quak- 
ers, Edmund Blunder In- 
= ' scribed coplee, Edward Tho- 
mas . . . and 'much alee. 
Robert Clerk, 151 Caaewlck 
Raed. West Norwood, Lon- 
don SB27 OTA. Te|T 01-070 
94B8. LI 14 

solai Literature (Hardy. Au- 
Jafferlea, Dickens and 
Joylefi Natural hlatoryi 
Sherlock Holraafl: Magaalneai 
Fantasy, Supernatural, and 
early detective: Egypt. Soma 
prices ere expensive rpr very 
rare .books. If Interested 
telephone 0730 710673 be- 
nnd Bpm on any 
day, for lists. LI 14 

CATALOGUES .. of- academia 
books on English literature. 
Apply Blnnle Booksellers, 97 
Angel House. Pentonvitle 
Road, London N1. L114 

Person^* ' . 

SERIOUS (repeat 'SERIOUS) 
dedicated, Unpractical , 

.. sliqoit unpublished writer, 
desperately need* cultured.' 
(repeat CULTURED) honeet 
merar^anMt before He dies. 

£300 granted same day. No 


4 1 : LINGUISTICS 47: THE0LQ 
43: EUROPEAN HISTORY 
B0: TWENTIETH CENTL 
ENQU8H LITERATURE* 
51: ART 62: THEATRE \ 
53.-CLA8SICS :.J 
38 PARK Ettt) STREET OXF(i 
( 0665)721808 ;f ! 
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BOOKS BY AND ABOUT] 
tern of-the. 138 a . *! -j 
No. 3 no- 'raed; U 
Books, CiUiiUarhuM ' J 
bars, Charterhouse .MS 
— Londort BCIM- 0AH, Cm 
3309 (postal bualnasq au 

MODERN first eidll 
theatre, military hflB 
psychology, etc — CotljJ 
available soon — lend ffl 
to Fernborough Galler] 
Guildford Road West,.*] 
borough, Hants. ■ 1 yj 

•OOKFINDINQ 0/8 

AMERICAN OUT-OF^W 
rendables and collscty 
Free Snaroh Service.. H 

• quoted In starling la. in! 
surracn shipment. /SnH 
clioquM accepted ana pffl 
red. Brennan. Books, a 
9002, Salt Lake City, ] 

, 84109 USA. 
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FOR YOUR STATESIDE 
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MME P,^s i Apyo^ Ba 

Written terms gn' request 

REGIONAL, TRUST LTD. 

1 Phone: 01-481. M34 • 
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The Tremulous Private Body 

Essays on subjection I 

FRANCIS BARKER I 

This fascinating study is neither a historical nor a theoretical/philosophical book, but a I 

melding of the two approaches. Using as his sources works by Marvell, Rembrandt, I 
Pcpys and their contemporaries, Francis Barker maps die transformation of th e I 

spectacular corporeality of the stage and scaffold into a new situation in which a 0 

sexually embarrassed body Is redefined, privatized and pushed away from discourse I 

into a furtive half-life behind the text. I 

1 28 pages I 

Hardback 0 416 37840 4 £8.95 | 

Paperback 0 416 37850 1 £4.95 I 

The Soft Machine I 

Cybernetic fiction I 

DAVID PORUSI1 I 

This work shows how serious fiction of the past-war era by authors such as Barthelmc, I 
Pvnchon and Vonncgut lias responded to our new technological environment by I 
synthesizing rite concerns of nrtiticbiJ Intelligence and computers with those of the I | 
human Imagination. Porush explains his Ideas with clarity, vivacity and imagination. I 

148 pages I 

Hardback 0 416 37860 9 £15.00 I 

Paperback 0 416 37870 6 £6.95 I j 

Romanticism and Language I 

Edited by ARDEN REED I 

Ten original essays treat questions of language, a pivotal topic for Romantic writers | 
and readers of Romantic literature. Varied in their styles of argument but consistently I I 

lucid and closely reasoned, diesc studies reinterpret literary and critical traditions by I 

reading Romanticism Itself as a kind of language. 1 

320 pages Ex USA I 

Paperback 0 416 38980 5 £9.95 . II 

vr " / ■' I . . 

European Urbanization I 

1500-1800 

;• JAN DEVRIES ■’ I 

• Jart.de Vries systematically analyses the population history of 370 European cities - I 

every city With fit least lO.OCiO itihflbUams during the- period I50O-l8da.Tr Jn order to : I 

; '. CTamlne the nfitureand significance of litjbfti development !&nd:.ihe -tbe&W that; the, : , I 
: •. -.qWc* pH Butopb:.ghi^«Mly came ttf Otar^fin^'qnf Ajc daka- • I 
' base,' which' fa' documented: In' wj appendix at. the end of ih tj book, and using a yirl de I - 

■ range 1 of ecbnomtc. dem^apHic an^ ^ugtaphicai .^c^els, he lnyestlgates the ; I 

i . pattemsdfurban groWihthat \yqre established.'' ' ’’ •. ..*‘V I 

. •:* . :‘ v* ! ■ '43i pfiftes ■ ExUbX . r ; " V '• • \ I 

‘ ?/ V" '• Hai^cfe. 04 l S'a^^T' ; v; ■■■ ' y* ■ I 

V.; Reproductive Rituals t 

. Perceptions of fertility In Britain from the sixteenth cenftiryfo the : , I 
: . . nineteenth century. ■ . I 

; ;:;AN4uSMcui^N • I 

Professor McLaren' discusses 'the .various rulqs. ^harms, taboos and remedies ..• I 
. employed to affect' ihe processes of conc^q)tion'and gestati<)ri;/?e/jr(«/»c^w Rituals' I 
-• explains the social and culhitalinlluehces on fertility patterns which are central tooiir j 

: ; understanding of demographic 'chpngc, and makes rth Important contribution' to the j 

' ' JKlfubry of It is ctjufipulslyc re?sidtrtR. . v ' I 

W ■. .216 pages' 

. ;; r J'v f : I lordback . 0 4 1637450 6 &VL50 0 

'•V-i., •" V‘ 5 :' , r::-i; J - s :-' .v Paperback 0416374603 .: .*5.95. *'i ‘ .VALf-'-*;. ! 
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From clerk into guru 


Stefan Collini 

p.p.CROOK 

Beqfamln Kidd : Portrait of a Social Darwinist 
406pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

052125804 9 

In 1893 Benjamin Kidd was a thirty-five-year- 
old lower-division clerk to the Inland Revenue 
Boatd. Like thousands of other Mr Poolers 
crealed by the late nineteenth-century growth 
of clerical employment, he commuted to cen- 
tral London from a rented suburban villa 
where he maintained his family on the respect- 
able though constraining salary of £231 pa. 
Uke who knows how many of his black-coated 
brethren, he nursed large literary and scientific 
ambitions. He was, typically, an avid natural- 
ist, a scientific autodidact, and just a little bit of 
a crank. Like those thousands of lesser Dar- 
wins who were inspired by the great man’s 
modest methods, he compiled lovingly de- 
tailed botanical and zoological descriptions 
and engaged in homely experiments. Before he 
was married he kept colonies of bees, ants and 
wasps in his rooms. His first published literary 
efforts were popular nature essays, with such 
coy titles as “Concerning the Cuckoo” or “The 
Frog and his Relations” (“As a social animal 
the frog is a failure. In his morose and solitary 
disposition he beafS about with him the visible 
signs of his inferiority.”) 

It was as exercises in applied Darwinism 
that these essays laid claim to the title of sci- 
ence. This was one of the favourite intellectual 
pastimes of the day: the facts could always be 
established by sufficiently diligent observa- 
tion, and the ultimate explanation for their 
existence was given in advance by the theory of 
natural selection. The ingenuity lay in display- 
ing in plausible detail how a particular and at 
first sight irrelevant characteristic might have 
been developed in the struggle for survival, an 
enquiry classically carried on in the back bed- 
rooms of late- Victorian suburban semis f just as 
the game which it had dislodged - of explain-- 
ing, in the style of natural theology, how these 
details exhibited the resourceful benevolence 
of the Creator- had classically been carried on 
in the studies of country rectories. Kidd, 
however, Was not content with humbly helping 
to affix one or two pieces in the enonnous 
jigsaw of nature; he always sought after the 
"secret key” to . the cosmos, the principle or 
theory which would unlock the deeper coher- 
ence and meaning of both the social and tfip 
natural world. He was a variant on the content 
poraneous Jekyll'and Hyde theme; Footer by 
day, Ca)aubon by night. 

In this way he threaded together his own 
eclectic synthesis of several of the intellectual 
.fashions of; the age. He was, for example, an 
enthusiastic! early follower Of the German 
biologist August Weismaiin, whose theory of 
the successful transmission of the “germ 
plasm” as the regulatory goal of natural selec- 
tion was Intended to banish all vestiges of the 
' Lamarckian doctrine of the - Inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics. TWi, like Kropotkin 
&nd dthers ln the 1890s, Kidd denied th^t this 
evolutionary mech an isrti. favoured the selfish 
mdividuaTVmerriber of the species, at least 
where ihe higher specibs were concerned; evi- 
dence of. ‘Jaltrptem^v and cooperation hmortg 
animals was much: in vogue, and itidd cleverly 
adapted These.findin^s fo: argue that, despite 
the progressive role of competition in general, 

^^ryival value.bf group solidarity Increased 
js.bne ascended^ The evolutionary scale, the 
wW^dangefous de(bcf dfpte-Danvihian so- 
cial tnebryi'he milrifained, was its tenderjcy to 
wait;, tnd lyidiial' hjtioriallty oriielflshness .« it 
, ^partof.thepolepilc^! strength , though ultk 
* * of his theoty 

equated 'the two ^ : at the expense of 
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..jndivlduailsm had 
SWCfUi' b : ecfi' , oyeri)bfhe by .a much strpngeK 
1 retWiirt^i solidarity pndprbvldw 
^ hoh^^nSjlsaJicriori lot the ^volUtlpnarily 
y ijdph. ? the‘nid,fat 
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finally completed in the summer of 1893. ■ 
He then took the shrewd step of showing this 
product of his leisure hours to his chief at the 
Inland Revenue, Alfred Milner, soon to 
achieve fame as an imperial proconsul. With 
Milner’s help it was submitted to two pub- 
lishers: Longman rejected it, on the basis of 
unfavourable readers' reports, as unlikely to 
prove a paying proposition; Macmillan 
accepted it, cautiously agreeing to print 1,500 
copies and to give the author half of any profits 
that might accrue after all costs had been cov- 
ered. The book, simply titled Social Evolu- 
tion, was published early in 1894: it was an 
immediate best-seller, and Kidd's life was 
transformed. In the first eighteen months he 
netted the enormous sum of £2,400, ten limes 
his annual salary. In four years the book sold a 
remarkable 200,000 copies (though the (hen 
common problem with pirated editions in the 


caught the attention of an audience primed to 
feel concerned about the way “irrationalisl” 
ideas had led Europe to Armageddon, and his 
reputation enjoyed a short Indian summer. 

Thereafter, his name fell into oblivion for a 
couple of generations. In sociology, the intel- 
lectual enterprise that gave him star billing in 
his lifetime, he has sunk without trace: the 
historian of the subject who chose to set him 
alongside his exact contemporary Emile Durk- 
heim, whether as a student of the social func- 
tions of religion or as a propogandist for socio- 
logy, would be criticized for perverse anli- 
quarian ism or sheer whimsicality. It is true that 
historians of Social Darwinism have never 
been able altogether to ignore his formidable 
contemporary reputation, and more recently 
historians of the politics, and particularly of 
the imperialist thinking, of (he period have 
accorded him a respectful, puzzled mention. 
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! on the very lucrative investriiertts'he made with, 
them, and the income from the journalism and 
■ other freelance commissions which his early 
*■. success thereafter sent his way. He became 

. something of a public figure, whose, views , on .... „ .. . .... 

the sodal and intellectual developments of the - atense in the poljtical and intellectual milieu of of considerable interest, even though they are 
" day were Elicited by editors alert to the value tum-o(*the ; century Britain, adroitly placing . : not explicitly relied in. this forpi. , The first - is 
of ah opinionated scjentific sage, and whose Kidd’s work in its very varied context with the . about the , structure of intellectual; life in late, 
authority was' cited on Both sides of the Allah- .minimum of foss and the maximum of enllght- niiieiceiUH and early .twentieth -century Brit- 
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gingin the archives as well as a thorough survey 
of Kidd's journalism arid occasional writings, it 
enlarges bur understanding of his ideas without 
attempting lo reflate his reputation or exagger- 
ate His significance. Dr Crook seems admirably 


autodidact with a message for mankind can be 
a tiresome companion. Unshakeably con- 
vinced that he had something original and im- 
portant to say, Kidd resented advice, neglect, 
disagreement and criticism in equal measure, 
betraying at times signs of a mild persecution 
complex. It is remarkable how writers who sell 
hundreds of thousands of copies of their books 
complain of indifference and worse should a 
busy editor express the slightest reservation 
about an ill-considered proposal for an article; 
Kidd was the sort of author who makes editors 
shrink from opening their mail. More gener- 
ally, he had the self-made man's touchiness 
about his independence combined with the 
outsider's yearning for acceptance. He took 
umbrage like other men took snuff; he kept an 
extensive stable of Very high horses. 

Like so many critics of hedonism, he seems 
to have had on underdeveloped capacity for 
pleasure. “Cleanly habits and simple comfort” 
.Were his stated. ideal, and. as this suggests, his 
asceticism yielded him some of the satisfac- 
tions of Puritanism. He deplored the slightest 
hint of sexual scandal, and primly disapproved 
of the advocacy of freer relations between men 
and women. He seems to have been happily 
married in his way , though his way wouldn’t be 
everybody’s: Crook impassively Tcports that 
Kidd's wife “typed the manuscripts for liis later 
works, for which lie made her a gift of a large 
silver salver inscribed with affectionate 
thanks”. At one point. Crook allows himself 
the rare speculation that Kidd “was, in Freud- 
ian terms, n classic ’anal-retentive’ type”, and 
goes on: “One might conjecture that Kidd's 
grandiloquent, imaginative and ill regulated 
speculations represented a reaction against, or 
a release from, the constrictions of the anal- 
retentive character.” Thete may be something 
in this - it is die teasing and maddening feature 
of such chnraclerology that there is always 
something in it - but it seems no less plausible, 
and perhaps more illuminating, to construe 
Kidd's schematic subsumption of all of human 
history under a few basic laws rather as a symp- 
tom of his excessive need for control than a 
release from it. The reductive theorist is in 
- . flight from the sheer disorderly abundance and . 
;. variety rif, reality,-' Notoriously, part .of the 
wider appeal of .such monq-cansal. theories of 
history lies in the reassurance they offer that 
, there is a pattern in’ the carpet, that the forces 
’.at work are few and simple, that “complexity 7 
is a dodge Invented by pedants to hide their 
fear. of. commitment, and these responses all 
bespeak the presence oi l' esprit dd sy slime. 

* Nor is this incompatible with the ostensibly 
contrary satisfaction of surrendering one’s Will 
to . the. impersonally cosmic. Kidd clearly 
^obtained a certain frisson from dwelling on the 
universality and irresistibility ' of the great 
biological forces underlying human history, as 
. Crook rightly observes, but the tone suggests 
less that he joyously found in this an excuse for . 
letting it all hang out and more that he was 
gratified to And Uiat nature, too, was intolerant 
, of uncertainly. . , 

• Kidd’s theories receive an intelligent and not 
unsympathetic exposition in this book, but the, 
result is to suggest. that they do not, frankly, 

1 nvite any very extended critical attention, ancf 
I do i)0 1 imagine that philosophers and social 
theorists will feel compelled to consult the 
pages of Social Evolution or of any of Kidd’s 
other works.- Crook’s study does', however, 

.. help us to address several historical questions 
of considerable interest, even though they are 
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polarities in Inte-nineteenth-century Britain. In 
certain ways, the intellectual culture of 1900 
was more homogeneous than that of. say, 
1825: the revival of the public schools, the 
reform of the universities, the growth of the 
civil service, the changing role of church and 
land, and the more general incorporation of 
the sons of the commercial classes into the 
circles produced by these changes meant that 
there was now a high degree of overlap be- 
tween the networks based on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the political, legal and literary 
worlds of London. 

Certainly these changes did not all work in 
the same direction; the expansion of the uni- 
versitiesset intrain inevitable processes of spe- 
cialization which had their own excluding and 
fissiparous tendencies, and that same process 
licensed certain groups as authorities in a given 
field of enquiry. In the middle of the century it 
did not greatly matter to Spencer or Buckle 
(Kidd’s most obvious predecessors) how their 
ambitious and self-consciously scientific inter- 
pretations of history were received by those 
few clerical dons who might have dabbled in 
history in the interstices of lives essentially de- 
voted to other pursuits. Kidd's works, by con- 
trast. were reviewed in such recently estab- 
lished professional journals as the English His- 
torical Review and Mind, and his anticipations 
of their judgments as much as the judgments 
themselves shaped his identity and characteris- 
tic tone of voice in oblique but important ways. 
He felt he needed to pitch his appeal explicitly 
to the non-specialist, at the same time preening 
himself on his modernity and freedom from a 
(prejudged) academic narrowness and obscur- 
antism. It mattered to him to see himself not as 
a popularizer but as an independent thinker ,. 
and if there was defensiveness as well as dismis- 
siveness in hischafacterization of that author- 
ity of which he was independent, that was be- 
cause it represented, among other things, offi- 
cially validated standards of exact scholarship 
which he could not measure up to and only half 
didn’t want to. . . 

However, it would be far too simple - and 


son of an Irish policeman bought for his own 
sons the most traditional of classical educations 
at Tonbridge, after which the clever one went 
to Cambridge and the other two into the City. 
That outcome is only too familiar in modern 
English social history, but we should not forget 
the successful career (hat led up to it. Kidd was 
neither a hack nor a don; he made his living as a 
man of ideas. 

Wlial now seems one of the most remarkable 
features of Kidd's career is the way in which he 
was hailed as a master-theorist of sociology. 
“In the chronology of that science”, declared 
an American reviewer of Social Evolution, 
"1894 will hereafter be known as the Year 
One , and Mr Kidd's book as Volume One in its 
bibliography." His name almost invariably 
stood alongside those of the home team, Ward, 
Giddings and Small, in the reading-lists of the 
new departments of sociology then being 
established in the rapidly expanding American 
universities. Admittedly, his reputation as a 
sociologist never quite touched these heights in 
Britain, where the subject had no academic 
recognition at this point anyway, but it was stilt 
considerable. He managed to persuade the edi- 
tor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica that the 
Ninth Edition of 1902 should carry an entry on 
"Sociology”, hitherto absent, and that he 
should be commissioned to write it. Kidd was 
not the clearest writer who ever spilled ink - 
not always a handicap for an author with a 
vague and portentous message — but there was 
no mistaking the importance he attached to 
sociology, whatever it was: “It is the meaning 
of the social process which is constructing the 
human mind. This is the most pregnant idea in 
Western thought at the present time, and it 
places sociology in its true place as the sov- 
ereign of all the sciences." Crook generously 
construes the first sentence as adumbrating a 
theory of “the primacy and autonomy of social 
reality", which would certainly help Kidd’s 
candidature for the not terribly exclusive club 
of sociology’^ Founding Fathers; but that still 
Leaves somewhat under-explaiped not only why 


by the fact that Kidd’s work was so widely 
taken as exemplifying the state of the art. 

In turning to the third issue illuminated by 
this book, the nature and role of Social Dar- 
winism, we again have to be attentive to the 
range of theories covered by a single term. 
There was, logically and actually, more than 
one way of connecting biological theories of 
evolution with their putative political applica- 
tions , and Crook curefully distinguishes Kidd’s 
version of that connection from several others 
with which it has been confused. What is often 
forgotten when social and political historians 
talk about “Social Darwinism” is how much of 
wliat they are referring to was in fact Lamar- 
ckian rather than Darwinian (as well as some 
theories of social development that rested on 
no distinctively biological mechanism at all). 
Indeed, it may be argued that there were few 
strictly Darwinian social theorists of any con- 
sequence before the last decade or two of the 
century. 

Kidd proves bracingly difficult to classify 
here, too, because although it was part of his 
self-conscious up-to-dateness to be dismissive 
of all forms of Lamarckianism in the 1880s and 
90s, in the 1900s he equally repudiated Eugen- 
ics, regarded by some scholars as the only 
logical outcome of consistent Darwinism. 
Moreover, he did not endorse unregulated 
commercial competition, something often 
casually assumed to be a constitutive element 
in any kind of Social Darwinism, and he set 
narrow limits upon the value of individualism 
in general. In the last few years of his life he 
even, as part of his more generally apprehen- 
sive mood, cast doubt on the whole business of 
attempting to "read off’ political conclusions 
from evolutionary science. It is to Crook’s 
credit that he explores these complications 
very fully and still leaves us feeling that his 
subtitle is well chosen. 

The political bearing of Kidd’s work also 
defies easy categorization. Admittedly, in 
being a critic of both laissez-faire and Socialism 
he was far from unique, and his lack of an 


owever, it would be far too simple - and so many of bi$ contemporaries accepted the unambivalent party-political' identity may be 

: f taken as evidence of a wider political disloca- J 
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'/piece of “outsider” 'mythology - 16 think of 
Kidd as ostracized by some exclusive “estab- 
' lishmenf. Consider, for exatnple, the ways in 
} - which the periodicals of genera! culture were 
opeqfo him, not a negligible matter given their 
, status and readership. Even before his aiuius 
• mirtibiiis hb managed to place articles In The 
; . Nineteenth Century and the Cdmhlll Magazine 
anion g Whets , and after it his pieces Appeared 
.' \t\ The' Times arid other*. leading morning pap- 
, erS, in th e Pali Mail Gazette wi d the Westtnins-, 
\}tet Gazette , in the National Review and the 
iForinlglitly Review, ar(d so oh': It iS true that Wc 


why they regarded him as the king-maker be- 
hind the new sovereign. 

That eminence whs, as I have already indi- 
cated, short- Hv^d, though It turns out, interes- 


tlon at this time. The first decade of the century 
saw much exploration of affinities of tempera- 
ment and aspiration that cut across established 
party lines. A^elf-flattering sense of the need 


fingly, that it was Kidd who rejected sociology . for wide-visipned policies: that were “scien- 


before sociology rejected him, He had beeria 
founder-member of the Sociological Society , 
started In Lohdon in i 903, andplayed an active 


title” and adapted to tpe. ‘‘modern" world (the 
rhetoric may have seemed less stale then, or 
perhaps it always seems fresh to Us users) could 


part, in Its early pracekdings, biit he did hot : .engender impatience with the obstructive 


really belong to any of the rival groups within 
, -the Society- who, were stpiggUng. to have their 
■; own theoretical preferehceS re«3gn|zed asedri- 
• sHthtiyC of lhe-new discipline, and eventually 


orthodoxies of the Victorian party battle. It 
; couidj unite Tories who were Tariff Reformers 
With Liberals who were imperialists, and both 
with Fabians and Eugenicists. The-cross-party 
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tific knowledge and breathtakingly ambifo 
historical speculation, the same deliberS 
cultivated distance from academic narrow 
and caution. They could appeal to someofti! 
same emotional needs and intellectual imT 
too. When Chamberlain’s The Foundation 
the Nineteenth Century appeared in EnjJ 
translation in 191 1 . having sold 100,000 
in German, George Bernard Shaw declared 
“This very notable book should be readE 
good Fabians: it is a masterpiece of really sd 
entific history." Notoriously, Chamberlain’s 
book was read by many who could hardly be 
described ns “good Fabians": it became ooeof 
the acknowledged sources of Nazi race theon 
This points to a very significant difference I* 
tween the two authors, for, as Crook brings® 
very nicely, Kidd’s was not in fact a theory of 
racial superiority at all. He always denied Hat I 
any group owed its success to congenita] i 
physical or intellectual advantages, arguing fc. 
stead for the determining role of social wp. 
nization and moral ideals. 

There may be an even more general point u 
be made here, in that the word "race" m 
freely used in the late nineteenth cenluryywb. 
out necessarily connoting any definite genets 
stock: sometimes it just meant “nation" ud 
occasionally something little short of "mm- 
kind". The long-standing tradition ofanalyaug 
comparative historical outcomes in terms d 
“national character” could be given a scientific 
veneer by the language of late-nineteentlH* 
tury biologism without always being convert - 
into a strictly racial theory. Needless to ay, 
both imperial ambitions and domestic soul 
tensions could call out any implications stat 
the competitive advantages of racial pariiy, 
though it is worth remembering that era 
Aryanism enjoyed a long and respectable lilt 
in scholarly investigations based oh (he Com- 
parative Method rather than upon biological 
theory before it appeared on antiseroitic port- 
ers in German streets. Certainly, in account; 
for Kidd’s success, as of that of several do 
D arwinian social evolutionists in whose [com- 
pany he belongs, we should da well ttt.B 
concentrate, proleptically, on the sinister p» 
of racial theorizing in the twentieth century, 
but rather to ponder the appeal of what Stow 
had in mind in his reference to “really scientii 
history". .1 

And a clerk in Croydon may be a sap b 
S hanghai. Kidd was translated into Chinese, 
and, according to Mao Zedong’s biographer, 
he ‘‘possessed an incalculable influence* ■ 
that country. His work was eagerly bto 
up by Mao's mentor, Liang Ch’i-tfi'ao, 
acclaimed as the pinnacle of Western UiMgft 
it seems that Marx's name was first mention 
in Chinese in 1902 in on essay by Liang J* 
Kidd. In that essay, quoted by CrooL * 
praised Kidd's second book,' 7^ Principtefl . 
Western Civilization , in terms thal would 
oven a hardened blurb-writer blush: it . 
book destined to influence all the rn<^y 
world”; The “great question of 
"what the evolution of man Is going I? r' 
Plausible answers were hard to “ n ) e ^ 
among those not noted for theif- i nte ^L • 
reticence: “Marx and Huxley can 
• cuities for others; they are unable to s r ¥ r, [ . ■ 
probleln for men,” But at last thenihEdan** , 
a writerequnl to the question: “Kidd stanOL. 
above all others and takes a step forwant. 

Liang’s view, the step consisted above 

showing the evolutionary lrnpefaUY e ; 
subordination of the individual to the CM’* ; 
tiye. “By yj.rt)io of death everyone cang 
himself profitable to his race, by 
. the existing raCe can make itselfpwfigj, 

: the future race. How gregtis thS^soo^ ^ ^ j 
Liang cailpd this doctrine 
/ passed the les^pri on to Mao , . 

ifceirts to have t^ceii lt to heart. 0 ; 
what have ypu : dqne? .•• . . ' / 
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Informers and disinformers The very devil 


Nigel Clive 
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Too Secret Too Long: The great betrayal of 
Britain’s crucial secrets and cover-up 
638pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £10.95. 
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This long analysis of Soviet penetration of both Sl 
the Security and the Secret Intelligence Ser- “ 
vices, with each chapter carefully footnoted to 1 
show the range of Chapman Pincher’s high- 1 
level sources, claims to place on record a mass 11 
of new information about espionage and sub- J 
version, and to show “the appalling degree to 
which Parliament and the public have been 
misled about the secret services". The list of ‘ 
well- and lesser-known names and case histor- 
ies, beginning with Fuchs and continuing with c 
Pontecorvo, Nunn May, Philby, Maclean, . 
Burgess, Blunt, Long, Caimcross, Vassall, 

Ellis and Blake, is brought up to date with the 
inclusion of Hambleton, Prime and Bettaney. 
Much is already known of the damage that this 
infamous list of names has caused both indi- 
vidually and collectively over time to the repu- 
tation of the secret services at home and 
abroad. But Pincher’s main purpose in recon- 
structing an otherwise largely familiar story is 
to provide greater credibility than in his earlier 
book, Their Trade is Treachery , published in 
1981, for the claim that Sir Roger Hollis, a 
former head of MI5 from 1956 to 1965, who 
died in 1973, was the best placed, longest last- 
ing and most successful Soviet agent of them 
all. 

Hollis's early career in China in the late 
1920s and early 30s, as an employee of the 
British American Tobacco Company and as a 
journalist, is analysed to show that at that time 
his friends included such later well-known 
Communist and Comintern agents as Agnes 
Smedley, Arthur Ewert and Mrs Len Beurton, 
n£e Ursula Kuczynski, a German Jewess of 
Polish origin, who was later to publish her 
memoirs under her code-name, Sonia. Pincher 
claims that conditions in Shanghai "could 
have” influenced Hollis in the same way as the 
Cambridge recruits had been influenced by 
Hitler's repression of the Jews; that Hollis "fits 
' easily into the pattern of young people re- 
cruited for ideological reasons”; that in 1937, 
when Hollis was “believed to have been’’ in 
England, Sonia "might have recruited him”. 
This so-called evidence, which would be 
laughed out of court in any judicial inquiry, 
becomes genuinely derisory when, in order to 
rebut the claim that no one who was keen to 
flaunt his Old Ciiftonian tie (as Hollis did in 
Shanghai) could ever betray his country, 
Pincher shows that Burgess often wore his Old 
Etonian tie in Moscow and that Philby con- 
tinued to follow the cricket scores and pined 
far Lords. Once Hollis has been convicted on 
circumstantial evidence and made to appear 
guilty by association, the story moves straight 
on within this groove. Sonia is presumed to 
have ran HolUs while with much of MI5 he was 
evacuated to Blenheim in 1941. Hollis “best 
fits” the description of the Soviet agent Elli, 
identified by Gouzenko, the Soviet cypheif 
clerk who defected iri Canada in 1945. But a? 
Phillip Knightley showed In the Sunday Times' 
on November 11, when Gouzenkp was inter- ■ 
viewed in 1981, he mixed up MIS with Section 
5 of MI6, which in the immediate, postwar 
period handled counter-intelligence and .was 
. then nip by Philby. T^e dangers of accepting 
everything i defector says will appear later, 
.^richer’s acOTunt of the Fluency ■ Commlt- 
■. left ythich was set up in the mid-1960s as a joint 
effort t^ MI5 arid MT6 to try to identify further 
■ Soviet agents in high places, and of the subse- 
quent establishment of K7 within MI5 tp ah^- 
. lyse possible .penetrafions in both services and 
• GCHQ, seeips to have placed much faith iri the 
evidence* of three pf the Committee’s fpimer 
Jifemberk, Peter Wright, ^rthur Martin ;apd. 
Stephen de Mowbrhy. These officers compiled 
a lii| o^ fafied operations which they coh- 
ridBmd could only be explained by sompone 
Idgh up iri'Mi5 having phased the right inforrph* 
fonatjiW ri^Hl Ume toiheKGB. Mdi* agairjt 

.Hpljte'tf vrishes at tbe start, thcy.sUMeed^in 

• ^l®frbgafing both his deputy i .Graham Mi fell- 
ejl>jarid thp^ Director of, Protrictlye: Security, 

, .. Mfehrief; Haniev. who was- later to become 


they able to obtain a confession of guilt: which “ 
is virtually the only way of proving that a per- P 
son is a spy. Nor were they any more successful — 

in making Hollis confess when he himself was PI 
brought back from retirement to be interrog- A 
ated. Even after Lord Trend, a former Secret- 1' 
ary of the Cabinet , had reviewed this investiga- 0 ; 

tion in 1975 and, much to de Mowbray’s dis- - 
satisfaction, could find no evidence of a cover- b 
up, the deepest suspicion if not certainty, of h 
Hollis's guilt remained with them then and still 
remains. Indeed it is their crusade, doubtless 0 
inspired by a sincere belief that they are still c 
acting in the public interest, which explains the 11 
main purpose of this book. 

There are occasional false statements, such a 
as the claim that the tunnel under the East- c 
West boundary in Berlin, an Anglo-American i 
operation (later blown by Blake) which sue- * 
cessfully tapped Red Army cables and scram- < 
bled telephone conversations, “produced no- ' 
thing but a mass of carefully prepared misin- 1 
formation, interspersed with some occasion- 
ally accurate ‘chickenfeed’ to keep it going". 

But what is more surprising is the failure to 
follow through the performance of Anatoli 
Golitsyn , the KGB officer who defected to the 
CIA in December 1961 and established his 
credentials in London by giving the lead to 
Vassall. Thereafter, finding that he had an 
eager audience in certain quarters, both in 
London and in Washington, he imaginatively 
not only tried (and mercifully failed) to cast 
suspicion on the distinguished American diplo- 
mat Averill Hardman, but, as Pincher relates, 
began to “peddle the speculation” that the poli- 
tical split between Russia and China was part 
of a massive disinformation exercise. The read- 
er is referred in a footnote to Golitsyn's book 
News Lies For Old (reviewed in the TLS, Octo- 
ber 26). But he is not told either that Arthur 
Martin and Stephen de Mowbray sponsored 
this book, or of the other events which Golit- 
syn lists as disinformation. These include the 
Soviet- Yugoslav dispute of 1958-60, the de- 
Stalinization campaign, the Soviet-Albanian 
split and even the Prague spring under Dubfiek 
in 1968. 

This rigmarole continues with Sakharov fill- 
ing the role of a senior disinformation spokes- 
man for Soviet strategists and, after disowning 
the charge that the Bulgarian and Soviet ser-. 
vices were Implicated in the attempted assas- 
sination of thfe Pope, ends appropriately with 
the assertion that the Solidarity movement in 
Poland was prepared and controlled from the 
outset within the framework of : Soviet bloc 
policy and strategy; In the foreword to this 
book, Arthur Martin and Stephen de Mowbray 
state that “despite the rejection of his [Golit- 
syn 'sj views by many of our former colleagues, 
we continue to believe that the contents of this 
book are of the greatest importance and relev- 
ance to a proper understanding of contempor- 
ary events”. This reveals a good deal about the 

' understandingofthewiderpolitlealissuesbyat 

least two of the officers who persuaded them- 
[ selves and others ofHOllis's guilt. 

1 A recurrent theme running through much of 

1 Pincher’s analysis is "the potential value of 
' oversight”. It is indeed arguable that there is a 
[ need for some degree of Parliamentary check 

* on intelligence and security operations; that 
r the positive vetting system should be over-: 

* hauled; that the hothouse atmosphere and 
1 inward-looking approach of many of r those 
r ■ ■ engaged in clandestine activities may well have 
5 contributed to some instances of professional 
i incompetence; that outsiders in at least some of 

the top posts might bring a fresh look. .These are 
' the kfed of matters that could profitably be ex- 
lt amined by the existing Security Commission: 
f , which would be infinitely preferable to the 
. proposals of those like Peter Wright who have 
I* pressed for a ■ new body to investigate Soviet 
d penetration of the security and intelligence 
® •' service'. On past form this could develop into 

* a system whereby the person interrogated 
d would be considered guilly.iintil he could prove 
d . his innocence. lit that cventi who jii his right 
i- . mind would . bgrce to- servd in either MI5 or 
16 ■ MJ6? ' 


Peter Hebblethwaite 

PETER JENNINGS 

An End to Terrorism 

126pp. Tring: Lion. Paperback, £1 .50. 
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they transferred their feelings of hostility and 
aggression to their political opponents; so the 
enemy became someone not merely to be de- 
feated but someone to be suppressed: modern 
war was born . If the role of Satan were recog- 
nized in Ulster, it would be possible perhaps to 
“de-dinbolize" the other side. The one weak- 
ness of the book is that the only Catholic con- 
Now that Douglas Hurd is installed in Belfast V ert mentioned is a woman, one Mary Smyth, 
he could do worse than include this unpreten- Evidently the IRA, both Provisional and Offi- 
tious little book in his bedside reading. For it rial, are resisting amazing grace with some 

offers a way out of the impasse and - in the resolution. 

optimistic words of the title - an end to terror- jj ut qq,, Mcllwaine’s group ever become a 
ism. How is this miracle to be achieved? mass moveme[ u that would sweep through 

Peter Jennings, a Birmingham journalist, is y lster an( j t he Republic? Stranger things have 
a Roman Catholic with an Evangelical Angli- happened. Paradoxically, Jennings finds most 
can wife. They have been touched by the char- ^ Q p e j n the most appalling outrage. On 
ismatic or Renewal movement, which works November 20, 1983, gunmen burst into the 
across denominational frontiers. At the centre Mountain Lodge Pentecostalist church near 
of the story is Billy Mcllwaine, a former Loyal- ^ border and sprayed the congregation with 

ist paramilitary, who discovered Jesus when he bullets. There were three deaths. Mcllwaine 

thought he was dying of the demon drink. He wgs on the sCene trying to comfort the be- 

resolved to devote the rest of his life to building reave d that same night. The Irish Times re- 

up good relations with “the enemy". ferred to the IRA claim that it killed Protes- 

But it is not so easy to quit a paramilitary tMt# not because they were Protestants but 

group. The “lads" will think you are about to because t hey were members of the security 
betray them and knee-cap you pourencourager f orces The ninssacre at Mountain Lodge 

lesautres. Being “converted to Christ” is about demonstrated that this was not so. 
the only acceptable way out - nnd there are Aj . G{JO B ernanos said, hope is bora on 
some charlatans. Mcllwaine s conversion wns (fce Q , her side of despair. Again, the Irish 
serious, lias proved its depth nnd stood he test brQught om lhe novelty of the situation: 

of time. He has tried to get others on both sides .^ ie unusua j aspect 0 f the recent slaughter has 

of the conflict to abandon violence and try the bcen the j cvaslB ti n g candour nnd forgiveness 

way of peace. He has founded a group called Qn ^ of p en teco5lalists. It has been 
Soldiers of the Cross to bring together 5tart jj n g, B | m0 st shocking, as such naked 
disillusioned paramilitaries. appeals to Christianity tend to be. No re- 

Mcllwaine has wntten: Theenemyof Ire- ” h; nQ hatred; indeed aa appen l to the 

land is not the B u n f D h A Ar _^’ gunmen to come and be forgiven." 

Orange Order, the IRA, INLA or the UVF. 6 „„„ 

The enemy is Satan seeking to use every chan- Tins is probabiy not : something the new 

net he can.” Before dismissing that as simple- Secretary of State for Northern defend can 
minded, consider what Aldous Huxley said in build a new poliey on. But he should bear it in 
The Devils of Loudun. He noted that when mind. The sum of goodness in Ulster far ex- 
people ceased to believe in a personal devil, ceeds the sum of evil. 
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The money-movers 


Jeremy Hardie 

PAUL FERRIS 

Gentlemen of Fortune: The world's merchant 
and investment bankers 
260pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
0297783807 

With admirable flair and colourful detail. Paul 
Ferris describes the extraordinary institutions 
which have come to dominate hanking and 
financial markets in the past ten years or so - 
not only in the United States, where the species 
shows its fullest development, but increasingly 
in London, encouraged by the Government, 
the Bank of England, and the trust -busting 
activities of the Office of Fair Trading. The 
scale of these activities, and of the resources 
needed to keep them going, would beggar the 
imagination of even the most far-seeing banker 
ten or fifteen years ago. The trading room of a 
big New York institution like Snlomon 
Brothers has hundreds of expensive (typically 
young) traders, their rows of desks stretching 
out far into the distance - each with his, or her. 
VDU, massed telephones, fashionable clothes 
and smart chatter, waited on by boot-blacks 
and sandwich-vendors, all involved in a 
raucous hubbub of shrieked bid and counter- 
bid. International markets run right round the 
clock, with Tokyo handing its book to London 
who hands it to New York in turn. The stan- 
dard ninc-to-five working day is spent entirely 
at the dealing desk, with no break for lunch and 
little variation in the monotony of instan- 
taneous reaction to the deal of the second. 
Getting business depends a great deal on per- 
sonal contact. This cannot be done during the 
day, when the conversation is limited to mes- 
sages so brief and cryptic that they cannot be 
persuasive. After work, so-called entertain- 
ment takes over. What entertainment means 
depends on what your customer wants. I met a 
man in New York recently who had spent the 
previous evening drinking and dining, and then 


went on to a disco with a client who liked that 
son of thing. He got to bed, an hour or so out of 
the city, at 3 am. At 6 am, he was up again to 
play squash with a customer who preferred 
fitness to night-life. At 9 am . he was back in the 
office. 

Ferris’s reporting of the character and his- 
tory of the main people and institutions is accu- 
rate, and excellently drawn; above all, he 
catches the enthusiasm, energy and glamour of 
the frenetic financial markets. It is not his busi- 
ness or inclination to speculate what all this 
nctivity is really for. It is a commonplace that 
modem economies are moving fast out of 
manufacturing into services, and that this move 
is a natural and desirable part of the process of 
development. However, for the United Slates 
and the United Kingdom in particular, the key 
feature of the change turns out to be a rapid 
increase in the provision of financial services - 
meaning everything from high-street insurance 
broking to the massive international opera- 
tions described by Ferris. Is it really right that 
we should devote so many talented people, and 
pay them such huge amounts (in New York, 

S 150,000 is a typical income for a dealer in a 
decent year), solely to ensure that we have a 
Rolls-Royce system of financial markets? One 
justification which is often used is to say that 
provided this is the result of freely operating 
markets, it must reflect the choice of ultimate 
customers, and their needs. In this case, cer- 
tainly, the markets Look free enough, and they 
are comparatively easy to enter, compared 
with many modern technology-based indus- 
tries. On the face of it they are highly competi- 
tive. So if we see hundreds upon hundreds of 
expensively dressed young men spending their 
days shouting exchange rates at each other, 
they can only be there because somebody free- 
ly chooses that they should do so, in order to 
satisfy some need. 

Nevertheless, doubts remain. What is it that 
the ultimate customer, or the mediating busi- 
ness, needs that requires such a huge and rapid 
development of financial services? Every 


undergraduate economic text-book tells you market which will let you buy and sell financki 

that lending, and hence borrowing, and hence assets in large quantities, at once. Otherw^ 

investment is made a great deal easier if the you cannot move quickly enough to taketb 

saver can sell his stock orshare on to somebody opportunity. So investors are willing to ™ 

else quite quickly if he needs cash instead. Not large amounts of money for n system wH 

many people would invest in industry if they provides them with such instant facilities. The 

had to tie up their money in perpetuity. So far nctivity is like gambling, not because it involves 


many people would invest in industry if they 
had to tie up their money in perpetuity. So far 
so good. But does this perfectly natural desire 
for liquidity require such an army of interme- 
diaries to make it good? And why is it that the 
demand has increased so spectacularly over the 
last twenty or thirty years? After all, Victorian 
industry prospered with much less agile stock- 
markets. 

A possible alternative explanation is that 
financial markets have become a venue for 
gambling. Very many investors believe that the 
way they can make money is by guessing more 
quickly than their competitors which way the 
market is going. You then sell now to buy back 
more cheaply later - or vice versa. To do this 
successfully, there has to be a very efficient 


greed, or taking a risk, but because the game k 
zero-sum - that is, although each player thinis 
he can make money off the rest, in theaggn. 
gate all the players taken ns a group i 
gain, since one man's profit is another’s loss 
Even if this diagnosis is correct, It does not 
demolish the traditional free markot/consumer 
sovereignty argument, whereby what free mar. 
kets produce is usually, subject to qualifies, 
lions, self-justifying. But it certainly casts a 
different light on the activities of these “gentle- 
men of fortune” if, instead of showing the way 
to the sunny uplands of the post-industrial soci- 
ety. they are simply servicing an increasim 
desire to gamble. 
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| CHARLES H.HE5SION . 

John Maynard Keynes: A personal biography 
of the man who revolutionized capitalism and 
the way we live 

400pp. Collier Macmillan. £14.95. 
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For some time a new biography of Keynes has 
been needed to supersede, or at least supple- 
ment, Roy Harrod's Life , which, a third of a 
century ago, was written too soon, in too ful- 
some a style, and under excessive restraints, 
partly self-imposed.. For one thing, the econo- 
mic history of the past decade or two has 
brought considerable changes in opinion (not 
as noticeable in British academia as elsewhere) 
regarding the economic theories and policies to 
the elaboration of which Keynes’s life was pri- 
marily devoted. Second, it is now easier to 
; discuss publicly Aspects of Keynes's private life 
which Harrod felt he had to suppress; and on 
this subject there have now become available 
shelves-full of Bloomsbury diaries and let- 
ters, biographies and autobiographies, etc, etc, 
together with mountains of unpublished docu- 
mentation. Anyhow, two new biographies 
have recently. appeared, in such rapid succes- 
' sion that they make no reference to one 
another, the first, by Robert Skidelsky (see 
TLS, November 4, 1983), and the second by 
. Charles H. Hesslon, bearing enthusiastic en- 
dorsements from' Professors Kenneth Bould- 
ing and J. K. Galbraith. 

Confidence in Mr Hession’s work is mildly 
jolted, at the outset, by four or five misspell- 
ings of place-names on p 2. For English readers 
. a further surprise may be occasioned by the 
remark , k propos of the literary education im- 
parted to her son Lytton by Lady Strachey, 
that “at an early age she introduced him to 
French letters”. Reassurance may not be fos- 
[ tered by subsequent references to “Alfred" 
Pigou, Professor Edgeworth “of. Cambridge", 
and to the “Etonian” C, R. Fay. These might 
be regarded as rather trivial blemishes. (What 
does it matter what Pigou’s Christian name 
was? One;can’t imagine many people addres- 
sing him: by if.) However, further misgivings, 
; , ori behalf of academic ‘ reaftafSi must be ex- 


cult of homosexuality in Victorian public 
schools is invoked, and the persona lilies of the 
parents are indicated. The relationship be- 
tween androgyny and artistic creativity is brief- 
ly discussed. Though the upshot is not unin- 
teresting, it all seems extremely tenuous, spe- 
culative - and perhaps more than slightly 
irrelevant. Admittedly, historians of economic 
thought, in their interpretations, or ftcegellcs, 
have been inclined to give insufficient weigh 
to biographical factors, for example with re- 
gard to Ricardo and his achievements. Certain- 
ly, also, Harrod's suppressions were seriously 
distorting. Here, however, it may seem that 
the “personal" aspect has been somewhat 
overworked - provided it is accepted that th t 
centrepiece of Keynes’s life and work laylolns 
achievements as an economic theorist and 
statesman. 

One “personal" point which could haw 
been followed up might be derived frost 
Schumpeter's hint about Keynes’s “childless 
vision”. This may hove impaired his discern- 
ment of, or interest in, the long-run dilemma 
looming up, since the turn of the century or 
before, for Britain’s economy and Its relative 
place in the world. This problem deeply wor- 
ried Alfred Marshall in his later years, but tbeit 
largely disappeared from Cambridge preoc- 
cupations. Admittedly, throughout the second 
half of his life, after 1914, Keynes’s attention 
was Inevitably engrossed by shorter-term dan- 
gers and crises. But the longer-run economic 
problem for Britain seems to have caused bp 
extraordinarily little concern (though p 
showed, at times, that he had a rather surpris- 
ing “Kipling" side). 

Presumably the most important balance in® 
major “Life" of Keynes must turn on the ex- 
position and judgments, explicit or 
regarding his economic theories and jlW. 
ideas, and of his work in the Treasury .during 
the two world wars and their aftermaths. W* 
is open to criticism, in this respect, is ihatrW- 
sion’s account is almost uniformly a PP[°*\J 
throughout, and that comparatively Utile ’j®’ . 
ognitlon is granted to the seriousness ott» 
criticisms suggested, not only by su j^K 
history, but by economists back ! n .® c 
and 30s. Keynesians (though not them# 
outstandingly inclined to such confess^ i I, 
have been rather fond of citing Pignu s j*. 


' The Implicit History ^ -of ^Modern- Literature • ' ? !: wWiiSes impossible, for in , General Theory ' But there were other 

- \ '• .• •' .{V..!. ; ■; ' :: inquisitive reader to, follow up quotations arid isms and qualifications, put Ibrwaw 'jVjJE 
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i * 8 .; ’■'% v ; i • ■ v* •« ' ,V ..Y^^inns^decirive, however, is the treat- deserve to be given prore weight and 

Vr'vw’. ,I: ' '■! ,, ’. , '' 'rientofthe big -quest Ions, anti j the balance of . In fact, Hession’s stance -and treatnioj* 

• ' : F ocusing on Rousseaui Burckhardt and Pater, Nietzsche and, Freud, V 1 . th ehook whole. -In pne sense, regarding here be considered to approximate W £ 
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preyed regarding the Sourde.Notes: page re- recantation, in his ojd age, of some of his^ 
; ferences'arq mostly not given, sb tbat it is pret- ■ lier arid most sweeping criticisms of Key^. 




hensiveness". Regarding otheV kinds <jf .ba- 


Moreover, while suggesting that Keynes 
want to distance himself from some- 
“Keynesian" successors , Mr Hcsston-. 
sufflcipntly clear as to just which, 
many,- of them would be rejected, 
transformed rimes they ntight, pejVr*' . 40 j . 
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Geoffrey Grigson’s Recollections is about the 301 
nuances of knowing. When this “Cornish-East 
Anglian parson’s son" first came to London in he 
his middle twenties he only knew, he says, bo 
about authors. He lacked the self-confidence, P a 
Oxford notwithstanding, even to imagine Ni 
being In the know. But he needn’t have wor- 
ried. The "Viennese Irish Jewish" girl who p 
lived across the landing at his King’s Road digs lei 
just happened to have Antonia White as an “ 
older chum. And, bigger coup by far. Grig- P E 
son's first wife turned out not only to have « 

hailed from St Louis, Missouri, but to have tb 

lived In the very same street as the Eliots. “So al 
you are Tom Galt’s daughter”, the great man & 
greeted the offspring of his rakish erstwhile “ 
schoolmate during tea at Alice Herbert’s flat - a ' 
she the keen patroness of bright literary hope- w 
fuls. It was not, to be sure, the most promising 
of starts for Grigson himself, but it was un- B 
doubtedly a start. ? 

Before very long he was right there in the v 
cultural deep end and swimming keenly, even P 
butting the other swimmers and shooing them “ 
up to the shallows. That is to say, he was domi- 1 

ciled in Hampstead, friendly with his neigh- 5 
hour Herbert Read, and with the artists who F 
came to Read’s soiries - Ben Nicholson , Bar- £ 
bara Hepworth, Henry Moore. He'd also £ 
rapidly become the books editor of the awful 
right-wing Morning Post and was keeping up * 
his own magazine New Verse, home of the 
Audenesque and all its familiars, on the sale of 
Morning Post review copies ferried down in ■ 
weekly taxi-loads to T. 3. Gaston's oasis for 
needy hacks in Chancery Lane . Already , then , 
by the time he was thirty, Grigson was a man 
with authoritative opinions, and patronage to 
dispense. . 

He kept Dylan Thomas in funds by giving 
him thrillers to review for the Post. Even the 
fierce loner Wyndham Lewis, always short df • 
cash, was soon seeking out Grigson, priming 
the pump with an ABC tea near Leicester 
Square. Memorably, a man dropped dead at 
the next table. It was an apt touch, since the 
poor man had been sipping within earshot of 
two of twentieth-century literature’s harshest 
tongues. No poet is recorded as having 
dropped dead while reading New Verse, 
though many might well have. In every way, 
the once' diffident Cornish lad (at least, that’s 
his story) had become a body to reckon with. 

The taste for the authority that knowledge 
brings is very evident in Recollections. Infec- . 
tiously, Grigson lets loose his love of inside ■ 
stories, new news, unstale gossip. A whole 
section here, entitled “Items", passes on such 
tasty morsels as his never having heard T. S. 
Eliot laugh; pleasure crackles off the page as 
Grigson retails the report of h military VIP . 
admitting he’d kept his bottom pressed to the ■ ■ 
wall of ’a BBC lift which also had the, raunchy , 
Guy Burgess in it, or tells how Grigsori’s parish 
antagonist Roy Campbell - who once raised a • 
drunken knobkerry to Grigson in Regent 
Street and then pfoWed in a telegrain to Edith- 
. Sitwell, another of Grigson’s pet hates, that 
. OHgson had been publicly bested -r he-man- 
nishly leapt into the bullring pt ArleS. onlY to' 
be knocked p9er by : the bull which then licked • 
prone old boaster’s face.; ? -v ■ , >. 

. Inside knowledge pri the scale of .Grigson b ' . 
Recollections is undoubtedly the kind of power 
that attracts some literary people-. Sharing t he 
accumulated kriowiogriess of th^ Hke- minded., 
multiplies that ipeduliar hold on pow^r pver. . 
ptHers, Which isi one guesses, one reason Grig 4 , 

■ son weriUfrfof arid-still endorses the gtWP“*K • 
ness ofithe,l930s. "Comiuands” is his telljn g ■ 
wordToV; the; Sbfctarian divisions of the l9308 > 
Loodqtt llteirary World. And yMfa Gd^Ori l* , ® 
^majdi'i coirimaitd . ’'dislikes were iiponed ; 
op^ri;.razdrs, The 'New Verse ipob h ao ldH& ; 


wwii iMorji ine new rttrav , v 

hking^Or iristiince. 'fof the! boyfe ahd ^ri 3 rf df; ■ 
■S&utbiy:' ft* wks a ■ “body-bdiider mr prigs " 

stiU.adlnifes.hlsoldtflgvT^ • 

‘•'■'..v '.I . ; -V* t* -■ • . ' . 

kL*i. J .^-- J' - N I ' r - nmM 


Read lot once sat down and plotted the down- bei 
fall of the Homintern (ineffectually, as it hap- of I 
pens). Grigson’s ancient vexation with Ruth- da: 
ven Todd - he recalls him as deceitful, odd, cur 
squalid, a trespasser on hospitality, a stealer of is \ 
his books - still clearly rankles. Some rancour Th 
is, in the 1930s way, only to be expected. Pif 
For his part now, Grigson seeks to defend ini 
Auden's famous, and often sneered-at. end-of- zin 
decade declaration that we must love one as 
another or die. With seeming conviction, Grig- vir 

son relates it to the biblical statement, “Who po 
loveth not his brother abideth in death". And ge 
he loves some, at least, of his literary neigh- tic 
hours staunchly. His celebration of artists, in an 
particular his friends Henry Moore and Ben El 
Nicholson, and of friendship itself, couldn’t be 
more powerful or more moving. Friends, as ne 
Grigson recalls them, help each other in thank- fr 
less tasks like siting the bogs in your rural gc 
cottage garden, they lend or give you valuable la 
paintings and sculptures, they calm down the oi 
excited, and give the neurotic all the attention tl 
they need. Friendship on this account is, above ai 

all, the affection that seeks no instant reward, d 
expects no quick worldly mileage in return; d 
and Grigson makes a memorable point here of si 
advertising the merits of writers he’s known a 
whom it has been, and still is, unfashionable to a 

admire: the likes of Clere Parsons, Joy Scovcll. e 

Bernard Spencer, Geoffrey Taylor. He loudly t 
scorns Cyril (“Pig") Connolly and Evelyn t 
Waugh for cultivating the safe bets, the right i 
people, and he allows suspicions of doing that l 
to hang over Stephen Spender. Occasionally > 
this volume begins to read as if the old Grig- ] 
sonian waspishness might be yielding under the i 

pressure of maturer considerations, Auden- < 
esque aphorizing and/or the biblical influences < 
of the parental vicarage. But not for long. 
Bracingly, the old eager sectarian hostilities - 
against Bloomsbury's painters, the Sitwells, all 
Wyndham Lewis despisers, public-school 
heads, cultural grandees like Kenneth Clark, 
John Keats and Cecil Day Lewis (put down still 
further by having his notorious line about 
seeing a Communist and feeling small mis- 
quoted - Grigson misrecalls “a Red" as being 
in question) - all .get jammed again, more or 
less, into their old unmellowed pillories. 

• What’s more, just as of old, only the closest of 
the professed chums remain immune. Perhaps, 
after all, he thinks, Herbert Read never did 
"look a picture in the face". And Spender -for 
alt his "holiness" - might have been better off 
thinking of the “truly great" a bit less than 
continually. And we can’t help reflecting that 
RuthvenTodd, the much maligned, was once a 
friend of Grigson’s. And Dylan Thomas - now 
unforgettably done for by Grigson as Dirty 
Dylan, the Ditch, the Snotty Troll - was once, 
we recall, pretty hotly tipped by New Verse. 
Was Bonamy Dobrfie taken in by Dylan, Grig- 
son wonders? But why was Grigson, we won- 
der? Unapologetically , he makes up for the old 
lapse with heaped venom. . 

Grigson’s zest for cursing others is equalled 
only by his wish to remain uncursed himself (he 
worries over his one-time friend John Betje- 
man’s fabled cursing of him up on WhiteHorae 
, • ■ hill) These recollections are full of the ex- 
! tended paradoxical play between Grigsons 
, pervereely dual wish both to have friends and 
I to make enemies: But then, Grigson’s work is 
. ' . rather stacked with paradox, H$ s the, devoted 
, ■ . provincial who loved lording it over the metro- 

t ; polls; the raucous New Cuter and gentihty- 
. hater whp keeps celebrating BBC chaps and 
t such whp had the English gentlpm^ 5 tn^qf 
. polite rudeness; the speerprjho finds sne^era 

j) ; Always deplorable; the dedicated Modernist 
5v 1 whose perenpial touchstones i are EUot and 
Picasso, Braque and Henry Moore tort who. 
fc': ” thinks ah d writes with an eye for birds an^ vrild 
ir . V flowers,: fish, gardens; and. Seaweed 
e - Georgian tastes hadn’t once teen dumped so 
:di j vociferously intp thp Modern^. 1 
Jr . ; In Grigson’s book, God wots still that a gar- 
i* 1 den is a loVesome thing. Grigson likes that 
h :: familiar line, and the line of thought dozens, 

. and the podm It starts off. and the kind of 
| i : anthologies it ured fo appt&r iif- ^tvaacom- 
a : piles anthologies himself- despite what G raves 
kfci arid Rldmg thongiit about all those tjiinp. 
S:, : Noting the small thip^ of tte natuxsl world, : 
-rV,. rnij Retina the booms that do such noticing, 

• Tbbitios , ard for Grig^on necessary elements in 


being alive, of respecting the world we live in, R 
of being humane and as “religious" as he de- It 
dares all poets ought to be. A responsive c 
curiosity, an eclectic liking for odds and ends, ti 
is what he professes repeated admiration for. a 
This, he tells us, is what attracts him in John c 
Piper, J. R. Ackerley and Ben Nicholson, and 
in his old favourite minority reading, the maga- E 
zine Antiquity. Curio-gathering is, of course, c 
as Grigson has no need to underline, the great i 
virtue of his beloved Auden’s poetry. Great 1 
poets, great human beings, Grigson keeps sug- I 
gesting, have this capacity for surprising affec- < 
tions and admirations - even, Grigson toler- 1 
antly allows, on occasion the curious taste of an \ 
Eliot or Auden for Christian orthodoxies. s 
Grigson’s own openness to experience is 
never quite as open as he declares his greatest 
friends’ to be. And he would never, of course, 
go back to Christianity, never go that faT. His 
latest volume of verse, Montaigne's Tower and 
other poems, shows his old scepticism about 
theological comforts reasserting itself the more 
as he feels his physical end drawing nigh. He 
doesn't much care, naturally, for the idea of 
dying (the Recollections are much enraged and 
saddened by what he believes were untimely 
and needless deaths - those of his own first wife 
and Nornh Spencer, both dying with TB on the 
eve of the development of preventive antibio- 
tics; Clere Parsons dying in an Oxford hospital 
that was tragically unaware of his need for 
insulin). But as he approaches his eightieth 
birthday, Grigson is evidently attending to 
what he calls the “half tender, half ironic I 
Whisper from the dead". And unsolemn about 
it as Grigson always is, death still, inevitably, 
closes all; it's the final “horizon which I Is 
edged by nothing". 

So what are mainly left to the poet, especial- 
ly when a Yeatsian nagging sets in, when "you 
ask your sad I Self what you have done? What I 
You have made?”, are acts of remembering. 
Finely, he recalls a picnic, "together”, sitting 
on yellow bales among blue hills under rose 
clouds, and then going over “that photo alone" 

. that was stuck, “after", “On one page in your 
, album". Hardy would have recognized the 
r activity and the feelings. Memory is offered as 
. a powerful bulwark against mortality. The, 
f olives of course, in “Wild Threshing'. Olive 
Trees”, last much longer than personal 
i ■ memories do. And the rich man in “Death of a 


Rich Scholarly Bachelor'* can hang about a 
long time in the rough purchased likeness 
carved on the library of the medieval founda- 
tion he has endowed. But just remembering • 
and recording memories are what Grigson 
cheats death with. 

The poem “B.N.”, for instance, remembers 
Ben Nicholson - the master of line and driver 
of fast cars - in his process of recalling French 
riverscapes in his low-relief artworks; and it 
has to be read alongside the superb Recollec- 
tions piece which also recalls that same process 
of recalling. Likewise, the title-poem “Mon- 
taigne’s Tower” celebrates yet one more loca- 
tion that’s proved good for '‘recalling, I would 
say” - “For being benign and wise, for loving/ 

In words”, and caps Grigson's perpetual activ- 
ity, not least in the Recollections, of seeking to 
animate a sacramental sense of place, particu- 
larly places associated with great writers and 
artists. Gri^on likes natural things, but he 
likes natural things which have cultural asso- 
ciations even more: “isn’t there a spiritualiza- 
tion”, he asks, in Ronsard’s “essays of the 
country immediately around the Chftteau de 
Montaigne In the Dordogne and the tower in 
which Montaigne sat and thought and wrote, in 
the orchards, the meadows, the valley im- 
mediately below the terrace of VtitcMteau, and 
the way the sun strikes the chdfeau walls and 
the sides of his valley?” This is why Grigson 
visits artistic homes and graves, belletristic 
though this might seem to more up-to-date 
readers. He even cultivates plants that carry 
literary memories - Viper’s Bugloss for 
Crnbbe, irises from Balzac's chftteau at Sech6, 
and so on. Nature plain, but also literary na- 
ture; association copy. It's the most resonant. 
Grigson paradox this, the mix of literary nntur- 
alist and nature-watching poet-critic, the in- 
teraction announced in the edginess of the 
poem “Art Gallery -Window”. There is, It's 
allowed, good stuff to be contemplated inside 
and outside. the gallery; but most memorable, 
and most to Grigson’s purposes, 
there is also to be practised 
an an of looking steadily outward through 
, Windows of galleries of art. 

s Surprised by the joys of such layered looking, 
j ., Grigson even forge ts f or a while to carp or to 

s i score over somebody, else- And that’s his best 
I kind of knowing, "because It’s also his best kind 

i ■ 'of loving. • 


Overnight with the famous 

. . ■ lime (ho I 


; . ■ beginning “Wonderful was the long secret 

t v T Walker • night yomgave me. my Lover” after a night 

J. A. L. wauk S pe n t with William Morton Fullerton in the 

ELAINE BORJSH ' Charing Gross Hotel in 1909, but no doubt the 

Literary Lodgings working conditions were not comparable. 

249 pp. Constable. £9.95. At Alfoxden House, Somerset, Wordsworth 

0094651809 and Coleridge collaborated on the Lyrical Bal- 

Uterary Lodgings has been conceived from the lads in 1797-8. That William's library is now 

simple and not unpromising idea that literary- the Oak Room Bar might not have P»««ed 

minded travellers will prefer to put up at hotels Dorothy much; nor, one fancies, would 
with literary associations. So Elaine Borish has Bloomsbury be overjoyed to learn » ha t Tall and 

gathered some three down such establish- House, the Stephens holiday house at St Ives, 
ments up and down the country (more down is today “comprised of self-contained, com- 
than up, it transpires; little seems to have hap- fortably furnished and well-equipped ^ts. de- 

oened north of Lichfield). Some were formerly signed to offer guests all the amenities that 

the homes of writers, others hotels or inns enhance the perfect holiday”. It can be nothing 


patronized by writers; most acknowledge the 
literary connection if only in named bedrooms 
or, public accommodation . 

It quickly becomes apparent that once the 
association has been pointed. out _ there -Isn’t 
usually a great deal more to be said; the visitor 


but good news though, that, since the days of 
Byron and August a Leigh, Swyn ford Paddocks 
now "dispels dark and gloomy accusations of 
dreaded incest in its bright, cheerful and ele- 
gant atmosphere”. 

. Dark and gloomy accusations of dreaded 


add his Imagination are loft to get on with it. ; ■ brochure-writers’ prose areshU around, on the 
Many bf the entries wilt under this kind of other hand. Most establishments attract sever- 
polhtlessness: Disraeli nursing his gout at al partgraphs of fulsome prose which is out of 
. Bournemouth, Henry James passing through place in a work with claims ^ objectivity. De- 
Oxford, Jane Austen slaying overnight at yotees of Michtilm Will note that a third of Ms 
Dartford, Kipling honeymooning in Dover Borises entries are unrepresented in the 1984 
Street, Lewis Carroll (perhaps) as a guest of Guide. These, perhaps, will reassure visitors 
the Liddells at Llandudno: Slightly more d reluctant tp have their- sensibilities dulled by 
propos is the information that Thackeray . comfort. . .. , 

: wrote the first numbers of Vanity Fair to Because the connection between writer and 
Brighton and Kenneth Grahatne, from Fal- venue cap in most cases be stated in no more 

® iL* _ If— « R A tx D nvioli fnrnvffi fA naHrllnn 


Many Of the entries wilt under (his kind of 


month, the letters to his son which were the 
. . genesis of The Wind in the Willows. Chagfojrd , 

' op Dartmoor, provided Evelyn Waugh with si 
retreat over the years Where he worked on 
hqvels from Black Mischief tp Brfdeshead,^l- 
ting through 3,000 words of the latter In three 
. houfs on February 14, 1944. Edith Wharton, lit 
contrast, managed only a fifty-two-line poem 


than a few lines, M? Borish resorts to padding 
out her . material with ’potted biography: the 
book, in fact, largely ednsists of this. It may be 
seen as a further imaginative aid to the lilerary- 
mlrtded guest as he sips his nightcap Ln his hotel 
room, i?ut much prior softening up in the bar 
and the television lounge would be needed to 
arrive at this view. 


• i vi 
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In search of six characters 


E. S. Turner 

JONATHAN GUINNESS with CATHERINE 
GUINNESS 

The House of MUford 
640pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

009 1555604 

II is not unknown for a writer of memoirs to 
invent quirky aunts and uncles to supplement 
those furnished by nature. Such a temptation 
can never have beset Jonathan Guinness, son 
of Diana Mosley (Lady Mosley) by her first 
marriage, nephew of the five other “Mi t ford 
Girls" (the blurb credits John Betjeman with 
“coining’’ this phrase, which surely took little 
coining). 

The justification offered for "yet another" 
book about this kenspeckie sisterhood is (hat 
what has appeared about them so far is fiction- 
al, political or partisan. Nancy's novels pre- 
sented a hilarious caricature; Diana's A Life of 
Contrasts was a defence of Sir Oswald's atti- 
tudes, enabling reviewers to call her “unrepen- 
tant"; Jessica's Hons and Rebels was "a left- 
wing Pilgrim’s Progress"; and Dnvid Pryce- 
Jones’s life of Unity (who attempted suicide in 
Munich in 1939) was “too hostile to permit 
much insight”. 

So the task of the author, in harness with his 
daughter Catherine, has been tocompare, con- 


trast and correct the various texts, with some 
recourse to family letters and interviews. Aunt 
Jessica, ex-Communist and talented muck- 
raker, whom Mr Guinness has not met since he 
was seven, declined to see him; he seems 
half-relieved, having heard of the interlocutory 
prowess she developed against unscrupulous 
embalmers and the like. 

This is an enormously long book, but far 
from dull, despite the obvious constraints 
under which it was written. If it demolishes old 
stories, at least it offers new ones. By no means 
all the points scored are debating ones. In his 
defensive role the author's fall-back position is 
that what now seems unjustifiable was at least 
understandable, in the context of the times; for 
many, of course, fascism will never be under- 
standable. There are occasional swipes at the 
“talking classes" and Claud Cockburn’s "waf- 
fle" in The Week , along with observations like 
“compassion has always been best verbalized 
by the left", but the general tone is level and 
dispassionate. Mr Pryce-Jones may object that 
he is twice accused of “retailing” ill-substanti- 
ated tales and retort that his critic surely does 
his share of “retailing" too. 

Discussing the Milford addiction to power 
worship, the author says that when his mother 
threw in her lot with Sir Oswald Mosley “it was 
the passion nf Juliet and at the same time the 
conversion of St Paul; emotion and conviction 
were inextricable." In Unity the inextricable 
elements were hero-worship and conviction. 


jin* 
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Errant 

In your absence, it's up to me to be the man of the house, 
and listen to the late news with my mother. And afterwards, 

Urlaubs Reise Rufe , private calamities available to a few people 
on top of the global ones. Missing persons, a sudden illness - 
or any dramatic good news? We both think the same thing: 

Gen Hofmann, travelling in Yugoslavia in a silver Audi 100 . .... 

frr.ttwtoe. vcmlBBMLtlioiuh = ... . . .. . .. 

it was oruy provisional and intended for someone younger anyway) 
ended this summer, and we have your disestablished household 
and a late rent demand forwarded here to prove it. 

''With every instalment of property, my mother seemed 
to be hearer to reclaiming you 1 , books, furniture, 
vyopf favoured avant-garde lamps - feminine abstractsl . . r ■ 

Being %way .was a drug, Your family safely parked •«' 

/across Jhe border-; your .departure advanced from week to week- • 

•you.set otf, newly bathed, appetising. dressed in White, ' ' 

• CUttipgthe^iTiers ofthemount^ -passes in yourmessianic car! ' 

7 ^ with a dbubleUfe gs ^art-time b&chelor! 

.The end 'of the pretext didn’t mean the end of the place, 

With no more reason' to be there, yoii manufacture k. quarrel 7. 
and leave on a careful "impulse. I’ve had only' three- days with you. r 
Th 6 y didn’t add up to rhuch. Once more, you proved hot fo be 
. the dedrepitoid man ! double-takeat the station, , 7 / 

•But foe.beaverish wrinkles of feeding or disdaln or both ^ . • 

have deepened beside your nose and mouthi Under. your eyes, • 

. clarified by balldbn spectacles, I see bleak anal pleats. 

!**"•’ ' • ; . ' . > . » . v' . , *•.*. ■ 

Once, you Offered me your Clipping* file - the 1 human touch! ' . 0, •; ; 

What next;, a. translator's essays,' a printed interview? : • : i : 

- time, there’s a new String fo the bow ofyour activities. \ ? v '^. 

Brassed in grey from' top to toe* with a grpy beqrd, greyficep. !■; -Y 7 : .7 - r 1 ^ . g : / Y 

■ grey felt couritry ' hat, ^h diskppear into the garden with r a shove l !' 1 . .;*■ 1 

- • jife a t ohe-man death squad .The carqmel-coloured.pl mn-and-puj;t slugs- ^ 


Nancy fell for the Colonel who embodied the 
dreams of de Gaulle and Jessica sought a fusion 
of love and idealism on the far left. Why this 
politico-Romantic questing by four daughters 
out of six? That remains the unexplained mys- 
tery. (The other two daughters, Pamela and 
Deborah, are referred to, affectionately one 
hopes, as “the animal lovers".) 

According to this account, when Mosley 
attacked the Jews “his grounds were not racial 
but political." We are assured also that the 
Mosleys were interned, not as potential 
traitors, but as opponents of the war. Nancy, 
however, informed the authorities that Diana 
was a "dangerous" woman and so did the au- 
thor's grandfather. Lord Moyne. When the 
Mosleys were freed Jessica protested publicly. 

Those antipathetic to Mitfords (politics 
apart) will cite the family voice, which caused 
Nancy to be dropped by BBC radio when she 
broadcast on air-raid precautions, the passion 
for nicknames (Evelyn Waugh wanted this cus- 
tom revived), the obsession with teasing, the 
private language, the unrelenting jokes (“pigs’ 
thinkers” for breakfast) and the reputation for 
empty-headed frivolity. This book insists that 
the girls were much better educated than the 
talking classes supposed. Though taught at 
home, they worked conscientiously for the ex- 
aminations of PNEU (the Parents’ National 
Education Union). 

Nor, it seems, was Lord Redesdale (Uncle 
Matthew, of The Pursuit of Love) such a raging 
philistine. It is hard to picture him employed 
on The Lady , even non-editorially. He still 
comes over as an unworldly character; one of 
his money-losing projects was to market 
papier-mdchi covers for ugly radio sets. 
Domestically he was unpredictable. Jessica 
“used to shake her father’s elbow as he was 
drinking his tea, to give him palsy practice for 
when he was old”. AH good clean fun; like 
Lady Mosley's reported comment, after being 
visited in hospital by Lord Longford in 1981: 
“Of course, he thinks I’m Myra Hindley”. 


From time to lime the boy Jonathan crowm, 
in the narrative. He is the nanny^S 
seven-year-old who, in 1938, interrupt* 2 
conversation of the singer, Olga Lynn in , 
German train with “My Mummy thinks Hi, 
ler’s right”, drawing the reply “Then I thinii 
know who your Mummy is.” At school hi, 
chums demand autographs of Unity. He tju 
into his mother’s meals in her Ho|[qt» v 
" suite”, his appetite unblunted by emotion- “it 
was all part of the war: mother in prison, father 
away in the Army, no sweets, food on 
rations, gasmask.” His mother by then had* 
fur coat bought from a libel award against the 
Sunday Pictorial, while Aunt Deborah (later 
Duchess of Devonshire) owed here to a brush 
with the Daily Express. 

The two grandfathers who fill the tint 200 
pages are Algernon Bertram Mitford, first 
Lord Redesdale, and Thomas Gibson BowIh. 
“Bertie” Mitford, a classical scholar, went as i 
diplomat to Japan, where he was detailed to 
watch a samurai commit hara-kiri as a prelude 
to one-stroke decapitation, an incident he de- 
scribed in his popular Tales of Old Japan. As 
Secretary to the Board of Works he restored 
Hampton Court and the Tower. In later lift he 
admired, with reservations, the racial writings 
of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, not then 
rated an intellectual bounder. His wife came 
from “that great family of teases”, the Stan- 
leys. 

Bowles founded the irreverent Vanity M 
and later The Lady, which was at one time 
edited by a former governess by whom he had 
three illegitimate children. His greatest public 
tease was an action against the Crown on (be 
sort of issue Sir Alan Herbert would have 
approved. How much Mitford mischief was 
inherited from these two we are left to deride 
for ourselves. 

The grandfathers’ lives could well have bees 
rendered down a little more. No space has 
been wasted on fripperies like notes or bib- 
liography, but there is a good index, 


Getting at the Duke 


Frances Donaldson 

michaeluloch 

Operation Willi 

324pp. Weidenfeld and NiColson. £10.95. 
0297784625 . 

On page 239 of Operation Willi Michael Bloch 
refers to me as the Duke of Windsor’s “some- 
what hostile biographer”, and goes on to pick a 
quarrel on what seem slender grounds. I had 
formed my opinion of his book before I read 
this passage (which is not indexed), but I men- 
tion it because it might be thought to have 
excited prejudice. Mr Bloch has never made 
any secret of his mission to defend the Duke 
against the critical observations of other wri- 
ters, and in an earlier book he adopted the 
technique of merely leaving out of discussion 
anything.inconveriient to this intention. Even 
so, when One reached what one assumed would 
be the kernel of a book entitled. The Duke of 
Windsor's War- the German plot to secure the 
person or sympathies of the Duke as he passed 
through Spain and Portugal - one was asto- 
nished by the boldness of the explanation that 

no detailed: account of this would be given as it 
was to b* the subject of a fature publication. 

• . However , Bl6ch has beep as good as his Word 
and here, after more thanfour years intensive 
• research, ft' a book devoted to this episode and 
one which dxamines al! the facts: ; 

: Operation Willi can be read 0ri two levels - 
’ ; the aufh ° r it fbrward as a piece of hfetori- 
./ • jjw detective Work and aferii as a. “cracking good 
•; adventure story’ 1 . But it (snot entirely satjsfac- ■ 
' tory tiS either 7 As agood story if & ra'rtieV hard 
Sbing because of the intricacies of the plot, the 
end of which isalwayS'cJe&rly ift sight.Blbch, ! 
I '. ^o.pmy te^on itjembrN ofthe events of 
. forty years ago,. does Mijt he dm to giiide us 
8 1 Yfg ;US pen-portraitsof the Ger T ■ 


’ibpnji li.ko having: a pleasant evening rithome, ■. ~ \ 


" 1 ! * 

rafc i j;iU; ' 

"*’* tlt ' 1 - ■>■■« livtW.^ .^.Vri ,»;. v 


the German plot was ludicrous in conceptioa 
and clumsy in execution. Yet the attempts 
ludicrous only if one believes that there ws 
no circumstances in which the Duke, like 
Pdtain, might have been persuaded that .Hi 
duty to his country was to negotiate with (be 
Germans, and one cannot say too strongly thit 
this was a matter not of patriotism but of judg- 
ment. The Duke consistently over-valued bu \ 
own opinions, capacity and following. He nev- 
er made any bones about his belief that it was 1 
colossal error for the British to fight 
mans, and he Is reported ns saying that W 
most Important thing now to be done wasto 
end the war before thousands more were nhs 
and maimed, to save the faces of a few poW" 
clans”. David Eccles described him 85 
fifth column” and Churchill, who sent 
Monckton out to get him away, warned HP 
that the Governor of the Bahamas should m 

express a view “about the . war, of 
Germans, or about Hitlerism, which 
ent from that adopted by the Brittsn BJg - 
and Parliament”. In Hitler’s place one m 
well have thought It worth while to appro*-® 
the Duke. . . Ih9l 

Bloch defends the Duke on the groan® 1 
he dealt with Portuguese and Spanwr ^ 

had no. reason to 'believe that th ® 2^ ,. B 
were involved - an explanation diW ^ 
accept in view of the undisguised 
some, of those who took part and 
several of, the confidential repori 5 - __ j. 
the Germans could in apy circum?tj^ 
restored die- Duke to. the British 
the matter of the telegram sent tyUje ^ 

• -from Bermuda In which he appeaf? 
orders from his late host, Ricardo Esp 
to, who had certainly revealed -H*!?.* • . 

go-between for. the Nazis, .Bloch 9®^^. 
latiVely innocent explanation which. 1 ■ .. ^ 

.. possible but is less than conyinang 
to thie-saftie objections as the QiJ® J y#. 

All iri all, although in Ope^e. r ^ 
intricacies; of the conspiracy 
. ; bilghly arid cleverly revealed/Onc rc^ ■ .. 

1 in (ha 4nrlr aKrmt the DUkC S.t.h - - 


1 much in tfte dark about the • 

possible 'reactions in the T 

vi ‘Cijif xttm i. 
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Consider the ways of the bacterium! Escher- 
ichia Coli, which can live in the gut and upset 
the stomach, seems like an intelligent organ- 
ism, since it sensibly migrates towards food and 
away from poisons. Yon might therefore sup- 
pose that it sets its course as the result of a 
rational decision based on an internal repre- 
sentation of its environment. In fact, biologists 
have discovered that E. coli has no need for 
any mental life whatsoever: no representation, 
no memory, no choice. Evolution has solved its 
navigational problems without the need for an 
internal map. The bacterium’s flagellae rotate 
- nature does not entirely abhor the wheel - 
and when they turn in an anti-clockwise direc- 
tion they propel it forward, whereas when they 
turn in a clockwise direction they fly apart and 
cause it to tumble over and over. It has special 
receptor proteins that can bind a variety of 
substances (nutrient and toxic) according to 
the shape of their molecules; and their recep- 
tion, in effect, shifts the gear controlling the 
flagellae’s direction of rotation. If food is de- 
tected, they rotate anti-clockwise so that the 
organism moves in a straight line. But, if no 
further stimuli are detected the direction of 
rotation begins to alternate: E. coli moves at 
random, thereby ensuring that there is a 
reasonable chance that it stumbles on to the 
path of the nutrient stimuli again. It is thus able 
to home in on a target emitting particles of food 
much like a plane flying, somewhat erratically , 
down a radar beam. 

The bacterium raises no psychological prob- 
lems because it has no psychology. It is an 
automaton. And, since Descartes, theorists 
have argued that there is no problem in under- 
standing how machines work. Lord Kelvin 
even turned the argument around: “I never 
satisfy myself until I can make a mechanical, 
model of a thing. If I can make a mechanical 
model I can understand it. As long as I cannot 
make a mechanical model all the way through I 
cannot understand . . . Since all explana- 
tions have to take something for granted, here, 
is certainly one criterion for what might count 
as an explanation. Because we can now make 
robots that behave in an analogous way to 
bacteria, we believe that we understand the 
mainsprings of their behaviour. However, 
other organisms - human beings at least - do 
have a mental life. How is it to be explained? 

Psychology was invented to answer the ques- 
tion, but It no longer searches alone. During 
the past decade, there hns grown up a confed- 
eration of disciplines - linguistics, philosophy 
of mind, cognitive anthropology, neuro- 
science, artificial intelligence, and psychology 
itself- whose practitioners have realized that 
they are converging oh the same set of prob- 
lems and even independently Invoking the 
same explanatory Ideas. The so-called cogni- 
tive sciences have sometimes seemed. like six 
■ subjects in search of an interdisciplinary 1 synth- 
esis; if that synthesis does not yet exist, it is 
certainly necessary to invent iti Owen Flana.*-; 
B&n is a philosopher of mind and in The (Science 
of the Mind he has takena long perspective, on 
the sqbject.' His book- Is pot a progress report , 

: but a series, of essays examining the.founda- 
1 ’■ tlons of .the sc|ence(s) of the mind. He scruti- 
nizes theideas of six individual thinkers^Rene 
Descartesi WiUiam James, Sigmund Freud, 
B. : p/ 4 wnner, ; Jean Piaget and Lawrence 
. ■ • Kohlberg, and he assesses some current work 
in cognitive science, and sociobiology., P ai ^ : 
gain’s coppern, yepy much in the spirit. of tp® 
new confederation , is to show how philosophy 
*nd : psychology can mutually - ?S e . 

fcriqtiyet jttid rejpjve some of the. puzzles : of- 
• / mental Jjfe,- . ; ;■ J . ' ; .-.7 , . ...... = :• : -. : v • > ' 

Dciparte^ thh first modern: philosopher pf 

' btiup v is')ud 9 ^d / anappropriate stafting-pp^j> 
because if Cartesian dualism is corrpet then it B 
itnpp^lblb for i ihere. tb be a 1 science ; of 
• mlndp ^Wecaniin^ei^tand animal* (and ba^er’’ 

t heypre.n oto mala can,ww^ 

•V .. ; u 

7. But. the ntind Is not a ma chlne > 11 

_ limcqtporeai, antftow 


voluntary behaviour depends on an utterly 
mysterious link between the immaterial and 
the material. This argument is so appealing and 
has permeated our culture for so long that most 
people are either confessed or closet Carte- 
sians. Even if you have never encountered 
Descartes's arguments, you probably believe 
that you have free will, that your conscious 
decisions are the prime-mover in your life and 
behaviour, and that they defy scientific ex- 
planation. Yet, as Flanagan demonstrates, the 
arguments for dualism are not decisive. De- 
scartes's "cogito" argument shows that you 
cannot doubt that you have a mind, but can 
doubt - with a sufficient access of philosophical 
scepticism - that you have a body. Dualism 
depends on the further dubious assumption 
that the essential nature of reality is reflected in 
what it is impossible for you to doubt. In the 
same sceptical vein, you might doubt that the 
universe is finite but unbounded, but obviously 
your slate of mind has no bearing whatsoever 
on the truth of this proposition. 

Dualism is so potent that the history of 
psychology on a grand scale is no more than a 
series of reactions to it. Wilhelm Wundt, who 
founded the experimental discipline, accepted 
that it was impossible to study higher mental 
processes. William James, as Flanagan points 
out, rejected this consequence of the “cogito" 
but implicitly adopted its methodology. For 
James, consciousness was all, and introspec- 
tion was the window on the mind. The con- 
scious mind, he asserted, serves an evolution- 
ary function. It makes possible teleological be- 
haviour, because it allows human beings to 
hold beliefs about objects, to formulate goals 
with respect to them, and to act intentionally to 
achieve those goals. On the alleged distinction 
between conscious and unconscious mental 
states, James delivered a characteristic pro- 
nouncement, which I shall quote since Flana- 
gan does not: “It is the sovereign means for 
believing what one likes in psychology, and of 
turning what might become a science into a 
tumbling-ground for whimsies." 

Here there is a splendid irony. One might 
suppose that James was prophesying some of 
the baroqqe extravagances of the heirs of 
Freud. In fatt, he was writing, not about the 
Unconscious as the repository of aggressive 
and sexual drives, but about the Unconscious as 
a source of inferences underlying our percep- 
tion of the world. As Flanagan observes, 
Freud’s theory is a direct repudiation of the 
Cartesian claim that there is nothing easier to 
know than the contents of your own mind. Bu t 
the concept of unconscious inference, which 
Flanagan neglects, also places limits on the 
extent to which introspection can reveal the 
workings of your mind. Moreover, in obedi- 
ence to the Freudian imperative - where Id 
was, let Ego be - you may apparently recover 
the contents of pur Unconscious by free-assoc- 
iating on a psychoanalyst's couch, whereai no 
introspective procedure will allow you direct 
access, say, to the process that uses thedispar- 
jty between' the two retinal images to see the 
world in depth. The notion of an unconscious 
mental mechanism has turned out to he very 
far from a whimsy. One of the. triumphs of 
cognitive science is the work of the lateDavid 
Marr aind his colleagues in pulling together tne 
methods of psychology, neurophysiology, and 
artificial intelligence, in order to spell oil! how 

stereopsis; works. ■ . . . 

The most radical reaction to Cartesianism is 
to reject the “cogito” and to deny the reality.of 
mental life. The early Behavioupsts took this 
view of the matter, and it remains the credo n . 
or Whatever its neuronal .equivalent is - of . 
latterday ' materialists. They approach foe pe- 
7 havionfqf human befogs with foe aim of reduc- 
ine It to the automatisms of a bacterium. The 
proper study of sensory organs, nenwj, qnd.. 
muscles, they believe, .will reveal that tftere js 

nplhl'ng left to explain since the BhP^will haw 
behn exorcised from foe machine. This port of 
' argument gives dualism 0 gbqd name. 

iWaBehconridprii Skinner’s subtler version . 

• of Behaviourism . ■ Skfoner> who l sus^t to be 
a closet Cartesian, argues that mental life may 
.exist butltplays no essMal fde in behaviour, , 
beiice there ft do nded fo refer to t. Part of 

Skinner's appeal. is his, considerable sucqess 
that S omeifotnart ( behaVlours can sometimes be . 

. -lifted and shaped by somerewards^prefclf:.' 1 


ably presented not all of the time, but intermit- 
tently. Operant conditioning rules? No, not 
quite, because there are other human propen- 
sities -the capacity to communicate, for exam- 
ple - that develop even in the absence of re- 
wards. But Skinner’s case also rests on u seduc- 
tive methodological argument, the “theoreti- 
cian’s dilemma". On the one hand, if an en- 
vironmental stimulus is lawfully related to a 
hypothetical mental event that, in turn, is law- 
fully related to behaviour, then the theoreti- 
cian may ignore foe mental event and formu- 
late a law directly relating stimulus to be- 
haviour. On the other hand, if mental events 
are not lawfully related to stimuli or to be- 
haviour, then the theoretician should not refer 
to them. Mental events are in short either re- 
dundant or noise in the system. 

There are good arguments against foe 
theoretician's dilemma, and Flanagan consid- 
ers some of them, but perhaps fails to make 
enough of its major defect. Not all behaviour is 
predictably related to environmental stimuli; 
human beings can exercise imagination and 
create novel ideas and make novel responses. 
One possible mechanism for creativity, which 
Skinner advocates, mimics the evolution of 
species. It depends on an initial qunsi-random 
process that produces an over-abundance of 
possibilities and on the subsequent use of a set 
of constraints, such as a schedule of re wnrds, to 
filter out anything that is not viable. What both 
he and Flanagan overlook are the disadvan- 
tages of such a neo-Darwinian method; it is 
slow, wasteful, and may fail to yield any viable 
product. The proverbial team of chimpanzees 
typing at random will produce great quantities 
of rubbish. They will be at work for n longtime 
before any one of them types n sentence; and 
even if the universe becomes one vast simian 
typing-pool, it will still come to an end before 
an acceptable novel is likely to emerge. 

An alternative explanation of creativity has 
been proposed by Piaget. He postulates a prin- 
ciple of “equilibration" - a drive that promotes 
foe development of ever more powerful menial 
structures. But Flanagan readily demonstrates 
that this notion is vague and dangerously circu- 
lar; Piaget is the classic instance of a theorist 
7 who takeg far too much for granted. Lawrence 
Kohlberg, who applied Piagetian notions to 
children's emergent sense of morality, avoided 
this problem altogether since according to Fla- 
nagan he provided no theory of the process at 
all. Lord Kelvin would never have been able to 
construct a mechanicai mode) of such notions 
as equilibration. But then one can hardly use 
his criterion here because simple machines are 
not innovative except perhaps when . li ke Ting- 
uely’s sculptures, they go wrong and fall apart. 
Indeed, their lack of imagination was amongst 
Descartes's reasons for supposing that there 

could be no science of the mind. 

One of the foundations of cognitive science 
is a logical invention of the 1930s: the theory of 
computability, and this theory provides a much 
richer notion of mechanism than was dreamt of 
by Descartes or Kelvin . It shows how any well- 
understood process can be constructed from an 
, elementary set of building-blocks that does not 
take too much for granted. The cogniti ve scicn- 


tist’s task is accordingly to devise a computa- 
tional account of creativity that is very much 
more efficient than the neo-Durwinian 
method. In fact, our mental abilities are likely 
to make available to us just such a method, a 
“neo-Lamarckian" mechanism, which in ess- 
ence reverses the order of the two evolutionary 
processes. A set of constraints is used initially 
to derive a relatively small number of possibili- 
ties, and then whenever there is more than one 
alternative a quasi-random choice is made 
from amongst them. For example, when a 
musician improvises a new melody to fit a sequ- 
ence of chords, the available time does not 
allow phrases to be tried out by trial and error. 

On the contrary, the musician must rely on a 
largely unconscious set of procedures for 
generating an appropriate melodic "contour” 
that fits the harmonic progression. A theory of 
these procedures can be developed by analys- 
ing the musician's improvisations, and such 
theories can be, and have been implemented in . 
computer programs. They yield a small num- 
ber of alternatives at any point in the melody, 
and a choice amongst them can be made 
rapidly. 

The most significant determiner of this sort 
of creation is not an environmental stimulus 
but the internalized generative procedures. 
Even if one has complete access to them, 
however, it is impossible to predict what will be 
created on any particular occasion. A series of 
choices from 0 small repertoire of possibilities 
soon yields a combinatorial explosion, and the 
musician (or program) is about as likely to 
repeat the same piece by chance as are the 
chimpanzees to Tetype their efforts. Neverthe- 
less, a theory of the process would be refuted if 
the musician improvised a melody that could 
not be “parsed” by the theory's generative 
principles. Like evolution itselF, this process of 
creation can be explained but not predicted. 

Cartesians may object that improvisation 
within a particular genre is not true creation, 
hence it is not so surprising that machines are 
capable of it. Orthodox conduct within an ex- 
isting framework is only a matter of following a 
set of tacit principles. But what about the cre- 
ation of a new genre? One might program a 
computer to paint pictures fo the. style of clas- 
sical Cubism, but could a program be devised 
(hat wbuld invent Cubism from a study of the 
paintings of C£znnne, _and in general invent 
any genre from a perusal of its precursors? In 
fact, the successful development of a new 
genre, or a novel scientific theory, is not mere- 
ly the outcome of a psychological process. It 
depends bn complex social and physical in- 
teractions of a sort that may well Be impossible 
la represent accurately in any model simpler 
than those events themselves. If so, it will not 
be possible to develop a testable scientific ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. 

The hypothesis that mental life can be ex- 
plained in terms of a computational process 
vyas originally framed by Kenneth Craik before 
the invention of programmable digital compu- 
ters. It constitutes ihe most recent reaction to 
Cartesian dualism! body and mipd are bound 
together as computer and program. The doc- 
trine faces twoserious difficulties: the problem 
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of meaning, and the problem of consciousness. 
Flanagan considers the pet claim of John 
Searlc, this year's Reith lecturer, that pro- 
grams cannot exhibit mentality because they 
lack a semantics. Existing computers have a 
most impoverished mental life because they 
interact with the world in highly restricted 
ways. They manipulate symbols in a purely 
formal manner without any grasp of what the 
symbols denote. One area of current work in 
cognitive science is the development of pro- 
grams that effectively take an input from a 
television camera and from it construct a three- 
dimensional representation of the objects in 


the world giving rise to the image. As the com- 
puter's representations of the world are en- 
riched, so too it should be possible to enhance 
its grasp of meaning. 

There remains the barrier of consciousness. 
Cognitive scientists are divided on the issue of 
whether or not it is a computational process. 
Flanagan writes, echoing many such claims: “It 
is hard to see how the right qualitative charac- 
ter could emerge from the wrong kind of orga- 
nic stuff, let alone from a plastic and metal 
electrical device." This line of argument falls 
into the same trap as the “cogito’ -the assump- 
tion that the nature of reality is illuminated by 


what one can doubt. But, so too does the con- 
trary argument. The issue is only likely to be 
resolved by attempts to formulate, and to im- 
plement. the sort of parallel computational 
architecture that is called for by the division 
between conscious and unconscious mental 
processes. What is dear is that no existing com- 
puter begins to approximate this design. 

The Science of the Mind touches upon many 
other challenges to the cognitive sciences - 
rationality, free will, and the extent to which 
genes determine mental phenomena. Its au- 
thor deftly takes apart bad arguments, and puts 
the pieces together again to solve a series of 
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John Searle’s Reith Lectures have been widely 
received as a timely expose of (hose woolly- 
minded computer-lovers who believe that 
computers can think, and indeed that the hu- 
man mind is just a biological computer. In print 
Professor Searle’s lectures retain the same 
punchy and engaging style as they had on the 
air. They also give us the opportunity to decide 
whether there is anything behind Searle’s anti- 
pathy to computers apart from simple pre- 
judice. 

Searle starts off well enough. In the first 
lecture he raises various questions about the 
mind’s place in the material world. Firstly, 
there is the problem of causal interaction - how 
can. the mind influence the brain, and vice ver- 
sa? Then there are the twin problems of con- 
sciousness and subjectivity - how is it that men- 
tal states Involve subjective feelings of con- 
scious awareness? And |hen there is the prob- 

, carfreach out and 
refer to things other than themselves? 

Searle deals with the first problem , the prob- 
lem of causal interaction , by endorsing the now 
"standard modern version of materialism. Men- 
ial, events stand to, brain events as, say, the 
solidity of S table stands, to its molecular struc- 
ture.-Onr doesn’t,, in thelatter case, think of 
. the solidly ’as something puzzlihgly detached 
from the molecular structure. No more should 
• one think ; pf pains," or beliefs, or eirtotions, as 


itates can be about things, can reach out and just, the possibility of having thoughts about 
refer to things other than themselves? things. So dogs and chimps seem able to have 

Searle deals with the first problem, the prob- intentional states, even though rhey under- 
pin ofcausal interaction , by endorsing the now stand no language. Similarly it seems wrong to 

tfendard modern version of materialism. Men- .say that all human beliefs Involve language, 
tal , events stand to, brain events as, say , the Even when I believe that there are bananas up 
Mikity of a (able stands to its molecular struc- that tree, there is no direct sense In which my 

tuie..;0ne doesn’t,. in the. latter case, think of belief depends on my linguistic abilities, 1 
the solidity as something puzzlihgly detached j One can think of, understanding a language 
from the mol ecul ar structu re. No more should . as a matter of having beliefs about words . To 
one think ; pf pains, or beliefs, or emotions, as understand a. Chinese sentence, is to have the 
inhabiting Some realm :cyj off from the ' belief (fiat a certain string of. symbols repre- 


every combination of squiggles that comes in, structured array of switches inside its head, 

which set of squiggles he should pass back out. The chimp wouldn’t have any beliefs about 

Unbeknownst to the man, the incoming squig- those symbols, let alone beliefs which told it 

gles are all good Chinese questions. And the wlmt those symbols represented, 

rule book is designed to ensure that the man I might even try to design a chimp that 
always passes out the right Chinese answer, understood Chinese. To do this I might give it 

But obviously the man doesn't thereby under- further internal states, in virtue of which it 

stand Chinese. However, such formal man- rould be said to associate certain Chinese sym- 

ipulation of symbols is all computers ever do. bols with such non-linguistic things as bananas. 

So computers must lack understanding too. So, for instance. I might give it some further 
This is not a good argument, but it does get internal stale, again consisting of some struc- 

under one’s skin. One can see why Searle has hired array of switches, which ensured that 

dined out on it for so long. For it is extremely whenever it saw a certain set of squiggles it 

difficult to identify the exact point where he would get into the original believing-there's-a- 

leads us astray. And so each philosopher who banana-up-that-tree state. Given all this, one 

disagrees with Searle has his or her own theory might argue that the chimp understood those 

of what is wrong with the argument. My own Chinese symbols to refer to bananas. But it 

response to it is that understanding Chinese would just be a confusion to conflate this with 

isn’t a reasonable first task to set a computer, the claim that the chimp understood the struc- 

Understanding Chinese is a highly sophisti- tured array of switches which gave it this 

cated activity. Or rather, since the special com- understanding of Chinese, 

plexities of Chinese are not the point, under- Of course there is much more to understand- 

standing any language is a highly sophisticated ing human languages than simple word-banana 
activity. By no means all intentional states in- associations. But the point is that whatever 
volve a grasp of some public language . A dog kind of understanding anybody, or any compu- 
can remember where a bone is buried; a chim- ter, has of anything, it is not supposed to be an 

panzee can believe, there are a lot of bananas understanding of some structured array inside 
up a tree. Maybe dogs and chimps aren't fully its bead. Rather, the thinker is supposed to 
self-conscious. But it is not Feelings of con- understand other things, because he has such a 
wrious^ewatencas that ate;. presently at Issue, .'structured array of formal symbols inside his 


. neurophysiology qf the braln.In neither case 
are there twpsubstances; two different kinds of 
stiiff. There are sjmpty (wo^ifferertt scales of : 
, dcscriphoh. tWo perspectives with different: 

. Teyel$ .of focus. 

V Searle^i remarks pn consciqusfiess and sub- 
jectivity w^ jeSs satisfactory, however.' In 
effect, hp" simply says; that feelings manifestly ' 
db exisCand/so we’d better belfeve it. ’true, - 
enough,. But hbW does, this sit, with Searle’s. 
materialism? There fe-a long and- respectable 
tradition, stemming from". Dearies, which 
takes the existence of cohsoioqsness to show - 
there must be more 16 mind": than matter, 
Searle obviously believ'd* that this tradition is 


sents a certain state of affairs. But this then 
only emphasizes the point that understanding a 
. language is a ;: quite special arid sophisticated 
Intellectual ability. For not all beliefs are be- 
liefs about the, representational powers of 
'•words.. V .'I,- " 


head. Nobody (except perhaps the program- 
mer) needs to understand the internal formal 
symbols themselves. And so arguments about 
what would or would not be understood by a 
little man manipulating such symbols inside the 
head, or inside a Chinese room, are of no 
significance. 

. Having come this far, It should be admitted 
that we are left with a real philosophical prob- 
lem. If having beliefs is just a matter of having 
sentence-like structures inside one's head, 
then we still need to explain where the “about- 
ness" of mental states comes from. One can’t 
just rest, as many cognitive scientists seem to, 
with the terminology of “sentences", or “sym- 
bols”, or "representations”,' For, without any 
internal homunculi to breathe significance into 
them, it is not at all clear how brute internal 


■ .Why, then dpes Searle take It ..that .the . structures can stand for anything. And to this 
appropriate test chse js whether computers can extent Searle is justified in urging that “syntax 
understand Chinese?! No dopin' his thought is is not semantics" . Where he is not justified is in 

ihatj whafever goesbn in dogs and chimps and his faith that an explanation, of semantics will 
humans ^ computer operations copslst entirely ' be possible for humans but not for computers, 
of the for mal manipulation of symbpls. So if a After all, there is no obvious reason why biolo- 
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ought to; be able to understand such symbols. » imbuing internal structures with semantic Sig- 
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intriguing puzzles. What the book lacks, 
however, is an overall thesis or organizing 
framework. This weakness shows up in the 
team it fields to represent the development of 
the cognitive sciences: Freud is in, but Helm- 
holtz (the architect of the unconscious infer- 
ence) is out. Skinner is in (for bypassing the 
mind), but Craik (who refused to take thede- 
tour) is not. E. O. Wilson is in but David Marr 
does not even reach the index. Owen Flanagan 
thinks of science as having n narrative struc- 
ture; he tells us excellent stories about his 
team. His book would have been even belterif 
it had also had a story of its own to tell. 


advertised Searlc as demolishing the theory 
that ‘‘thermostats have feelings". This is no 
doubt how many people have understood 
Searle, and indeed what gives the Chinese 
room argument, with its talk of understakb% 
Chinese , and consequent connotations of some 
kind of inner illumination, much of its appeal. 
But that’s not how the Chinese room argument 
is intended. Searle says very little about con- 
sciousness, and certainly his explicit state- 
ments present the Chinese room argument as 
about aboutness, not about feelings. 

In the third lecture Searle continues his 
attack on cognitive science. Here the target is 
not just the strong claim that computers cao 
think, but any attempt to use the computer 
analogy to illuminate the workings of our 
brains. Searle is sceptical about the existence 
of identifiable levels of cerebral organization, 
analogous to “software” programmes, mediat- 
ing between our neuronal "wetware” and our 
mental life. But he admits that future research 
might yet prove him wrong, and indeed men- 
tions examples of existing computer-influ- 
enced work, such as David Manr's book on 
Vision, which many would argue have already 
discredited his pessimism. 

After this Searle elaborates his own picture 
of the sciences of man, in which, as one would 
expect, the Intentionality of humdn thought 
plays a central role. There is a good argument 
in the fifth lecture. Many contemporary philo- 
sophers believe in the possibility of "special 
sciences" ill the human realm, whose categor- 
ies are indefinable in physical terms, but which 
nevertheless deliver some degree of predictive 
generalization. Searle points out that this 
won’t do. For if there ore general truths about 
what will happen, say, in given economic Cir- 
cumstances, then, as Senrie puts it, "the mole- 
cules will have to be blowing In the right direc- 
tion" on all such occasions. But this would be 
an absurd coincidence, given the suppose 
mismatch between the concepts of economics 
and the concepts of physics. Searle takes thu 
argument to demonstrate n radical division be- 
tween understanding In terms of intentionality 
and explanation in terms of predictive gen^ 
alizntlons. But the argument could as wd* J* 
run the other way. Those impressed by fW 
extent to which economic life, and indeed 
terparsoiml life, is predictable, might condn® 
instead that the concepts of the human science* 
must after all be commensurate with those 
physic8, ‘ 

The final lecture is about free wukt*^ 
Searle will disappoint those who expect him 
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use the supposed divide between menu» . 
physical explanation to find a niche foi rW _ , 
freedom. For Searle recognizes that 
' determined under a mental description P 0 ®*' 


'suggestion i 


give us free will, given that we are also pay*. t 
- beings and, what happens Is fixed by physw>-/ 
He does allow that, as agents, ^ 

; inescapable belief in our own free wll>0 , 

■ nevertheless concludes, it ain'tre^^ - 
orily wonders why someone who is so ^ .! 
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In the early days of market research, the inves- 
tigator used to interview a few randomly 
selected people on their attitudes to a given 
product In the light of their replies, he would 
try to construct a plausible story about their 
image of the product and about how that image 
was derived. He would take into account the 
style of life, the needs and desires of his respon- 
dents, and in interpreting their views he would 
not hesitate to use any Freudian ideas that 
came into his head: he might, for example, al- 
lege that a given brand of perfume was threat- 
ening to women because the bottle was too 
overtly phallic. After this method had been in 
use for many years, it occurred to the market 
research organizations that the interviewer 
might bring to his task his own prejudices and 
preconceptions and that he might unconsci- 
ously Influence the replies he obtained. Hence- 
forth, they used this rather haphazard method 
ol research only as a means of setting up 
hypotheses which they then tested by detailed 
questionnaires administered to a large sample. 
Sometimes the questionnaires bore out the 
ideas of the original investigator; often they did 

DOt. 

Sociology progresses more slowly than busi- 
ness. Unstructured interviewing and observa- 
tion, particularly when carried out by someone 
living in the community under investigation, is 
now somewhat grandly called "ethnography" 
and it is rarely thought prudent to try to con- 
firm the results by a more systematic survey. 
Sherry Turkle’s study of the effects of compu- . 
tors on people has (he merits and demerits of 
the ethnographic method: it supplies some in- 
teresting hypotheses, but they need to be con- 
firmed. She interviewed over two hundred 
children and the same number of “grown men" 
(the reason for the use of inverted commas wijJ 
shortly appear), all of whom were engaged 
with computers. Perhaps the worst fault of her 
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study is that she did not interview a similar 
number of people engaged on some totally 
different pursuit, such as the study of history, 
to make sure that her findings really do reflect 
exposure to computers and are not merely the 
product of contemporary American culture. 

The most interesting of her speculations ab- 
out children is that interaction with computers 
makes them see themselves in a different way. 
Since they think of computers as intelligent and 
able to converse, Aristotle's definition of man 
as a rational animal is no longer enough to 
segregate man from inanimate objects. The 
children fall back on psychological notions - 
computers do not have emotions, they cannot 
feel pain and they cannot cheat since they are 
not moral beings. Professor Ttirkle maintains 
'that because these children see computers as 
having intellect but not feelings, they come to 
dissociate the two when thinking of people and 
she is distinctly alarmist .about the consequ- 
ences of this dissociation. She claims that in 
people the two are “inseparable", but she 
offers no evidence for her allegation that “the 
child’s sharpened distinction between intellect 
and feelings can lead to a shallow and sen- 
timental way of thinking about ‘feelings'". One 
could argue that anyone who confused the two 
would be in a poor way and likely to make a 
mess of both. 

She maintains that according to their perso- 
- nalities different children develop different 
programming styles. The “hard" programmer 
sets out to obtain mastery over the computer, 
the “soft" programmer feels “part of the sys- 
tem” and “negotiates” with it. In terms of 
working programs, the distinction is unclear 
and she did not take the precaution of having 
the children’s programs assessed by experi- 
enced programmers to discover whether they 
could systematically be divided into hard and 
soft. 

On the issue of whether early exposure to 
computing benefits children, she is divided. 
Interacting with a computer and conversing 
with it through a visual display may for some 
children provide an easy way into mathematics 
(or even, in one child, into writing poetry), 
particularly if they are frightened of making 
. mistakes before the teacher or the class. The , 
computer may also provide a sor to loneliness. 


Second, and more Important, he is trapped 
by the pride of being a 1975 computer owner, 
and the gloomy consequences of that are 
misleading tor a novice in 1984. If some- 
one were to write a book on boW to buy a car 
and proceeded to warn his readers that when 
he first started to drive he had to pump the 
tyres up every morning, after he had wanned 
up the spark plugs in the oven, and that he had 
to jack up one back wheel In order to crank- 
start the engine, we would accuse him of some- 
thing like a category mistake. And yet the rela- 
tive time lapse is about the same. What some- 
one aiming tp buy a computer actually needs is • 
a simple book, probably no more than five 
pages long, directing him to the computer 
magazines and giving a simple checklist of how : 

to go about acquiring, computer, printer ana 
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On the other hand, children can use the com- 
puter as a safe way of obtaining control over 
something and thus need not develop rela- 
tionships with other children. Surprisingly, she 
hardly comments on the dangers of home com- 
puters, which for some children can be fur 
more absorbing than television and which can 
therefore remove them in their leisure hours 
from all contact with other people. 

Turning to adult programmers, Turkic 
maintains that they too have different styles of 
programming which reflect their inner needs. 
She makes the rather implausible suggestion 
that one reason why people strive to acquire a 
complete understanding of their programs nnd 
of how they are assembled and executed is that 
they cannot understand their country’s eco- 
nomy: she forgets that curiosity and the desire 
to solve problems are among the most fun- 
damental drives in most mammals and need 
not be the by-product of frustration of some 
other drive. 

The attempt to obtain total understanding 
and total mastery over the computer reaches its 
apogee in the computer hacker. He is to be 
found in most large computer installations and 
is dedicated to obtaining complete mastery of 
the system: he devotes himself to invading 
other users' files (the storage sections of the 
computer holding their programs nnd data), to 
fixing bugs in the system, to solving problems 
by ingenious and - to the extent that they 
were not foreseen by the designers of the sys- 
tems programs - underhand tricks, and some- 
times to the invention of elaborate computer 
games, like “Dungeons nnd Dragons". It has 
become a tradition for hackers to emerge only 
at night because until recently most large com- 
puter systems were fully loaded in the day- 
time. The hacker's fascination with program^ 
ming dominates his life and he abandons 
almost all activities that would reduce the time 
spent at the console. He is, in fact, an addict. 
Turkle provides a splendid description of the 
hacker nnd his hnbits, but she is on less sure 
ground when she claims that many people be- 
come hackers as a defence against ugliness or 
self-hatred. U is true that hackers may choose 
to withdraw from the rest of the world, but they 
often form a lively enough community with one 
another.' Does One have to hate oneself Id be- 
come a monk or a’ nun? And are, potential 
hackers really uglier students than potential 
historians? : • " : 

Implicit throughout Turkfe's arguments is 
the assumption that dedication to an intellec- 
tual end is .bad whereas dedication to “rela-. 
tionships" or to the arts is good: computer 
buffs have failed to grow up. But professional 1 
sieging or piano-playing may require almost as 
much dedication as hacking. It is true that 
much but not all hacking isra selfish enterprise, 
but then so is professional chess. There is 
something unusual about anyone who Is dedi- 
cated to anything, but rather than claiming that 
hacking is a "flight from relationships with peo- 
ple to relationship with machine - a defensive 
manoeuvre”, Turkle might have tried to, estab- 
lish Whether the incidence of mental illness v?as 
greater In hackers than in historians. : 

The final way in which computers have influ- 


enced people is, according to Turkle. through 
the model that programs can provide of our 
own thought processes; here the most impor- 
tant work is in Artificial Intelligence ( AI), the 
attempt to write programs which do things that 
had they been done by a person would be 
thought to require intelligence. Her main fear 
is that the existence of intelligent programs 
may make people see themselves as machines 
and remove any scope for notions such as free- 
dom of the will. But the pressure to regard our 
bodies as machines has been increasing for 
many years and comes as much from advances 
in our understanding of the brain as from AI. 
Brain lesions or the administration of a vast 
number of psychotropic drugs can be shown to 
have highly predictable effects on intellectual 
capacities, mood, emotion and behaviour. If 
the brain obeys the causal laws of physics and 
chemistry, what room does this leave for free- 
dom of the will? Nobody has devised a satisfac- 
tory answer though many have tried. 

Turkle is also worried by the fact that people 
working in AI often use some of its concepts 
metaphorically to describe their own minds. 
The worry is groundless. First, many workers 
in A I have a well-developed sense of humour 
and u desire to shock: Marvin Minsky was sure- 
ly displaying both attributes when he described 
a program as "self-destructive" and referred to 
u mistake it made as n "Freudinn slip". It is 
equally foolish to tnke seriously the proposal 
that a contpmcr with a sufficient number of 
interacting intelligent programs would be con- 
scious. Second, there is no evidence that the 
decisions workers in AI make about their lives 
or the attitudes they adopt towards others are 
systematically different from those of people in 
other occupations, as Turkle half acknow- 
ledges elsewhere in the book. It seems improb- 
able that computers will radically change our, 
view of ourselves, though they may continue to 
throw light on the nature of intelligence. 

Ail in all, The Second Self is an interesting 
but frustrating book. It contains many ideas 
but they are often loosely formulated and ill- 
substantiated. Moreover, although it demons- 
trates that computers can fascinate and even 
obsess people of all ages, it does not really 
answer the question why this should be so. One 
. suspects that computer freak's are more ob- 
sessed than bridge-players, radio hams; train- 
spotters. football .supporters, crossword 
addicts and .so on, bilt'why? Is it that the com- 
puter is always available and does not need two 
to play? Is it the excitement of getting a pro- 
gram to run? Is U the feeling that if one just; 
stays at the console a little longer the last bug 
will be removed? Is [It- that a program is 
always something entirely of one’s Own, like a . 
piece of writing, in contract to-o mathematical 
proof which, unless one is a professional 
mathematician, will be extremely similar to 
existing proofs of the same theorem? Or is it , as 
Ttirkle maintains, the desire to establish mas- 
tery over a machine which constantly interacts 
withtheuser? Forwhatever reason, computers 
satisfy many people's intellectual curiosity and 
their love of solving problems, which are after 
all as much apart of the human mind as love 
and hale. 
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In'the past twenty-five years the computer has 
been transformed from a mysterious piece of 
scientific apparatus attended by serious men in 
white coats into a suitable gift for precocious 
eight-year-olds. It has achieved the status of a 
consumer durable, becoming a mark of social 
standing. Unlike the washing-machine or the 
home video, however, it has also completely 
transformed the working environment and 
even (for those who still have any) the nature 
of work itself. Its indiscriminate reorganization 
of every aspect of economic activity has not 
come about overnight, nor yet is it complete, 
but (he rate of change is increasing. 

For Peter Large who, ns technology corres- 
pondent for (lie Guardian, must be - as it were 
- in touch with (he leading edge, the home 
computer isonly the most conspicuous part of a 
grand transformation scene in which the mas- 
sive replacement of our communications sys- 
tems, the spread of automation, the growth of 
corporate data-bases and the development of 
the cashless society all have starring roles. It is 
not just manufacturing industry which is pre- 
sented with the simple choice of “automate or 
liquidate”; non-manufacturing industry is now 
undergoing even greater turmoil, as word-pro- 
cessors drain typing pools, data-bases relocate 
filing-clerks and expert systems render consul- - 
tants redundant. 

Although the impetus behind these changes 
is primarily the old commercial imperative to 
do more of the same better and faster, their 
combined effect, if is asserted, will together, 
jprtwe jd'be quantitative rather .than quarititn-* 

' . 

industrial revolution in which the old dialectics 
of .labour and capital , of productivity and con- 
sumerism will lose their significance. A new 
: utppignism, gr an old despair, grips apparently 
sane commentators as their imaginations 
attempt to grapple with the microchip: it will 
bring about the end of civilization as we know 

• - fljift vnH bring about a land of milk rind honpy 
produced by^all collectives in which no one 

• has to wofk.unleas they, want to; it will create a. 
new. chsaffected pQasantry only controllable by 
means of sn inhumap totalitarianism'. • . 

" r ‘ .Perhaps It is-^he headiness of’ little know- 


ledge which encourages the wilder extra- 
polations of the futurologists. Sober reflection 
gives no reason to suppose that the indisput- 
ably amazing advances in the development of 
the micro-processor will necessarily be par- 
alleled by equivalent advances in its supporting 
technology. Most computers still communicate 
with us by means of an expensive and ineffi- 
cient luminous screen and a keyboard which 
was designed over a century ago to be ergono- 
mically inefficient, so that the “typewriter" (as 
its operator was then called) could not go too 
fast for the machine's delicate innards. More 
user-friendiy methods pf communication are 
still a long way off, despite the current availa- 
bility (at a price) of "pucks", “mice" and touch- 
sensitive screens. Speech recognition systems, 
into which vast amounts of research money are 
currently being poured, may prove to be as 
elusive in this decade as automatic translation 
of natural language was in the last, and for 
similar reasons. An allied object for scepti- 
cism, at least among the currently computer 
literate, is the blithe assumption that computer 
literacy can, or even should, be acquired as 
simply and as easily as the ordinary sort. 

These two reservations do not appear to 
have occurred to either Michael Shallis or 
Peter Large ; their books have little else in com- 
mon. Large's analysis is clearly aimed at a re- 
ceptive audience which is, like him, decently 
agnostic, mildly satirical, technologically 
aware and sensibly concerned about social 
issues. Shallis, who teaches at Oxford's De- 
partment of External Studies, is rather less 
sure of his audience. The defensive note struck 
in his preface recurs: "any critic of technology 
is liable to be labelled a Luddite and I would 
not be surprised if the term was used about 
myself". The Luddites, however, were driven 
to their futile- activities by technological 
changes that affected their lives directly and 
immediately; Shallis appears to be motivated 
more by an altruistic desire to save the rest of 
us from spiritual decay, having already purified 
himself by banishing television, washing- 
machine and eyen electric toaster from his own 
home. 


in several of his strictures: "To reduce intelli- 
gence to mere reason is . . . degrading and 
unwholesome"; “The computer was born with 
'bad blood"’; "Information technology . ■. .is 
the invention of the devil”. Not surprisingly; 
his greatest scorn is reserved for those loonies 
of the artificial Intelligentsia who persist in 
finding (or modelling) fairies at the bottom of - 
tha : research lab: “It $dems to me that before- 
computers have religious or ethical codes built 
into.them, the computer scientists might adopt. - 
. some of their own to direct t^eir purposes in a; 
suitably moral way." . i ■: 
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"The Caxton Analogy . " This cartoon is reproduced from The Joy of Computers, by Peter Laurie, a weB- 
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Ironically, Shallis appears to earn his living 
by teaching people how to use this diabolical 
device; indeed, doing it rather well, to judge by 
the two chapters of straightforward technical 
explication included here. Rather less satisfac- 
tory is his fondness for Large Truths (for ex- 
ample that the history of technology is one of 
increasing abstraction from reality) which tend 
to obscure as much as they illuminate. The 
bogeyman of Scientific Reductionism takes a 
torrible pasting' iri these ' pages, as. does the 
principle of scientific neutrality and the idea 
that the "so-called Protestant work ethic” (a 
favourite phrase) can be replaced overnight. 
For Shallis, because the telephone offers only a 
disembodied voice, it can provide only an un- 
satisfactory surrogate fqr human communica- 
tion; systems which impose only such methods a 
of "interfacing” people are therefore "inv- 
periallstic”. His doubts about large computer 
systems are not without value: they do Indeed 
malfunction and do. require proper controls, 
and careful validation; this does not, however, 
make them intrinsically useless or evil. 


welded a company called the Computing Scale j 
COmpariyof America ^yhich made a set of . 
scales that enabled a clerk not qnly to weigh an 
item but to calculate its cost at the same time, ft ! 
also made cheese slicejs . There was no logic iri 
the merger at all. But Charles Flint, who pre- 
dated Jim Slater by nearly, seventy years, em- 
ployed the same, arguments that would: be 
used later, by the conglomerators. there is an , 
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:7 tBrsy)h ihe laty: ot Lqpdoh, put together; , sulijng'pmalga.m by thp ungaiply name Com, , 


":l dbhonc^t account ing ''creativity*. « . 1 . TW ma^ageiftent^fts notp^yided 

*' '’Vi-V-L " V-» ' ; ‘ 1 < - f nunda diW ;e^twt|yj5 ^horpas 'Watson, 

%;^1^cenfre pf 'VM. to gtow into; the • “who Joined Jil - Lplft adfdiretlfed in’195ti pt the 
'-.. '■cdldssiif pHlie title madc clodks, which the age of eighty^. '.^e estab-l 
-W<. wi'Wi * trade. (put that /pprfoa b&fe the ,'safe*^ 

**re .a' v m^,opQiy) i :pr6m6ted by - figiuo-bt bad fgr<jwh^ $i biiiuk ■; 

■ , 7tniyJng.put^ll hfc competiio^. '^y 1910 the • - By 1924 |\Vatipri Sad cbarigtfo i he ; na&e id v. 


tlonal" but For “Imperial” - Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Imperial Tobacco and so on). Now, ' 
weighing scales and time machines were forced 
to take second place; calculators were the big 
growth area iri a booming business community. - 
: One of: the most interesting aspects of this 
. book is the feeling of how relatively easy it was; 
certainly in the company's early days, to de-' 
. velop an idea and find the capital, Flint some- 

■ times created half a dozen new companies a 
year, 'and if some of.them failed, some of them 
succeeded to an extent nd otoef . company has 
ever matched. Another ■ uneipeded aspect 1 is 
the emphasis :• men like Watson put on staff 
relations, thpugh he Wmself hajd been ruthless- ' 
ly ifired by (heonan virho created the &en far 

' .bigger-^fCR: ■ • -7-- : 

Watsbn^ved long enough t6 take IBM into 
the rotapirtfer age, but only just. . It was ohiy in ' 
; : the W50s that qopiputers moved. into corpora-' 
tlons ^. until then they had- largely been used jit 
goy^rnmpht V departments; ;UuiyeAities- fed - 
We^er forec^stlrtg certtres.T^gend sfiiihb^ 1 
. - aj IBM that the decision to thovc into the pro, •; 
duct on of computers only ^me vyith thbdui* 
breftk of theiKpreprt war'rwhed PfiaideiitTi^ 

: plan sent Watson a letter asklrig him whk lBM 
could dd forthewur effori; ThedefencO pl^iit5 

■ re9V ir ^9 ■ cbrtputerS, Tom ' Watsdp; ’ tKe tod; 




Despite an engaging dottiness (there are 
apparently “many cases of people's psycho- 
logical state adversely affecting the perform- 
ance of a computer system"), despite the pa- 
tent meretriciousness of some of his targets 
(the remainder being straw men or lost 
causes), despite even his earnestness, Shallis 
remains curiously unpersuasive , perhaps more 
because of his wooden prose than his puritan- 
ism. By contrast, Large, as a professional jour- 
nalist, is an adept of the new technology. His 
book is a composite of short paragraphs, pithy 
sayings, useful statistics, non-technical ex- 
planation, occasional anecdote, trends to note, 
memorabilia, objects of grave concern. Hi, 
words were clearly not composed but proces- 
sed. No important new development Is kfi 
un-summarized, no cause for concern deprived 
of equal time. And yet reading It as a book is 
remarkably unsatisfying. It is meant to be 
“blipped” - Alvin Toffler’s expressive coinage 
for what will become the characteristic mod?« 
human information processing once Shallis* 
nightriinres have become reality. '- . 


I . 

market; its next biggest competllor, Speny, 
Rand had 12.1 per cent. Nobody else was even 
in Single figures, and no one has been able » 
deni IBM’s market share since. • !; , • 

Professor Sobel relates the story ih a chatty, 
straightforward way, seldom deviatlhg from 
the central historical theme. We always knW| 
clearly where we are, and how each move aw 
each new product came about. There are aw?-.- 
heipfuMlttle tables which clearly tell where w# 
are ln revenue and profit terms, a very rt leV * : 
yardstick for the financial analyst as well as |w ; 
corporate historian, • . 

-But the second half of the book is mpcp l , 

, intetosting, and at times unsatisfartbry- 1 ^. : 
originally written in ‘1981, and. the (labs ..: 
largely end in 1979; so dpes tW : th«as*J^ r . 
means that some important events in ^ 
trottic and computing world are q° r 
■ cbpsidered. For Instance, the revotoMn; .j.. 

• financial Information with the eraefgWP® • . ■>. ' 

' . Reufors- and Teleratc had all happcneo n J* f.; 
past five years; and IBM is rioW.eriterUJg 
field iri partnership with Merrifi tyndV [ q . - ■ 
am whole new areas of inforination tecun 
which are Very much a part pf the trpnsuW-.l:. 
the colossus but which Professor Sobel lgn r 

He touches on the challenge from { a P 8 ° J n ^.. 
again qn^ has the feeling that much h J.J 1 
oq since he Jast updated the book. Hi? ^ ; 

clear: Iinenirmlienl-mt. hitlArV Of u- 
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Following the story 


— — " work out which keys you need, which articles 

Tom Shippey you can drop. Without it, speed of finger may 

— give you a good long run, but lead in the end 

The creators of Lords of Midnight (the current only to a little cross and mortuary tunes. 

1U .t.i,* or*" mmnuter samel make their 


Estate of the art” computer game) make their 
readers an offer in the booklet that goes with 
he came tape. It is that the first person to 
Sit Doonidark in the game, and to copy all 
hi, screens as he goes along, can send in the 
nictorial record of what has happened, and 
have it rewritten as a fantasy novel at the game- 
designers' expense, publication guaranteed. 

When this book appears, it will be something 
new, something more (or less) than ghost. writ- 
ing It will be a book co-created (one does not 
like to say “authored”) by a writer, a program- 
mer an element of chance built into the com- 
puter, and most obviously by a person who 
probably cannot write at ail, but is good at 
puzzles of strategy. An oddity, no doubt, or a 
gimmick. Nevertheless the idea does raise 
questions, not to mention hackles. Is this the 
shape of the future7 What happens when the 
computers go up another generation? 

Least dramatically, But perhaps in the long 
run fnost interestingly, what does all this tell us 
about fiction? Lords of Midnight is poised be- 
tween being a story and being a game, and 
one's literary impulse is to dismiss it as a freak- 
ish hybrid. However it does satisfy some sort of 
fictional impulse. Maybe the passive story, the 
story-that-someone-else-tel Is-you , has held 
sway from Stone Age camp-fires to now only 
because there was no way of organizing any- 
thing better. I am confident that the first Lords 
of Midnight novel will not be any good. There 
is an uneasy sense, though , that in comparing it 
with Ulysses, say, or Margaret Drabble, one is 
comparing a human baby to an adult chimpan- 
zee. There is no doubt which is the stronger 
now. But that is not the point. 

Computer games are intrinsically new, the 
product of the past decade. At the moment 
they still have "limitation” written all over 
them, and they betray the still unassimilated 
marks of at least three separate strains of 
ancestry. One of these is the “arcade game", 
pioneered by Space Invaders. These are essen- 
tially games pf reflex and motor control, which 
remain the same regardless of what fiction the 
creators dream up as a disguise. In Penetrator , ; 
for instance, you are a low-level fighter pilot 
hugging the ground, avoiding missiles, bomb- 
ing radar stations, and aiming for a narrow slit 
with' a cache of neutron ' bombs inside. But 
there would be little difference if you opted for 
a "Star Wars"- plot, or if you decided to play 
Shadow fax instead : “Ride the mighty Shadow- 
fax jnthe war against the dark forces of Morder 
lac]. Use your bolts of lightning to destroy the 
enemy - but beware - their touch Is deathl ' 
These games are extraordinarily successful 
lime-consumers, and very hard to stop playing, 
but the fictional component in them (though 
clearly necessary) is minimal, a catalyst only. 

■ The Interesting thing is that “arcade games" 
can move a stage up and take in strategy, in a 
way which clearly looks forward to the full- 
fledged “adventure game". Take Atlc Awe. 
The 1 fiction of this, determinedly jokey 
game is that the. player is ttrapped in a haunted 

■ house.! He has to move around, continually 
operating the keyboard and either avoiding or 
zapping pumpkins, witches ai)d pther bogies, . 
till he finds three sections of a golden key and - 
brings them back.tp the. room yrithithe ontr- . 
ancei So far, not top different from Penetrator , 

■ • hut, this is a game which it is Impossible to win • 
by mptor control alone. There are,- by my 


Mappingin fact seems to be the main current 
activity of the computer game fan. What com- . 
pulers are good at is remembering very large 
numbers of “Yes/No" decisions. They arc 
ideally suited, (hen, for producing mazes. And 
even the “adventure games”, which have no 
“arcade" or motor control element, show quite 
clearly that their fictions have been designed to 
produce scenarios rather like that of Atic Atac. 
Take for instance Twin Kingdom Valley. In 
this, once you have loaded the program into 
the computer, you find yourself standing on a 
path outside a cabin. Follow the path, or enter 
the cabin (the computer asks)? You go into the 
cabin. There you find a lamp. It is not lit, but if 
you then follow the right path you will come to 
a quarry, which exists ( in games like this) for 
the alert player to tell the computer to pick up a 
flint and let him light the lamp. You have to 
remember lo keep turning the lamp off, or the 
computer will decide it is out of fuel just when 
you most need it. But with the lamp on, you 
can go down a hole , which may take you to the 
witches' maze (almost no escape), or the Hall 
of the Forest King, or to Watersmeet, near 
which - the computer says - a wise man may 
find “the secret of life". 

The point is, that although you are now in a 
landscape, or even a plot, and surrounded 
by a recognizable cast of characters, the game is 
still a“map-and-pick-up”one. Some of the rules 
are very like Atic Atac. If you go into one 
room, the computer will tell you: “An ill giant 
is here”. The right strategy is to be carrying a 
jug of water from Watersmeet, and to get the 
giant to drink it. This cures him and makes him 
grateful. He is very useful from then on for 
killing dragons, or carrying heavy booty. But -- 
another infuriating stroke of economy - if he 
sees a weapon he always picks it up, and he 
always drops whatever else he is carrying. The 
game then becomes a kind of monstrous men- 
tal juggle, while you work out what are the safe 
routes to take , where you are bound to lose the 
giant, where you are bound to need the giant, 
when your lamp Will run put, and maay other , 
factors besides. Nevertheless a major compo- 
nent of this game (not like Atic Atac) is curios- 
ity: its boundaries and its personnel are not 
fixed, and there is a sense in which entering 
another room in it is like turning overanother 
page.' In both cases, there is only the implicit 
guarantee that what happens will not feel 
wholly out of place; 

“Arcade games" lead to “puzzle games”, 
then, and “puzzle games" to “adventure 
games". This latter group, however, has a 
second and non-electronic ancestor In "role- 
playing games" like Dungeons and Dragons. 
You can for instance get combined bopk-and- 
programme packages like Joe Dever and Gary 
Chalk's Flight from the Dark , which follows 
"Fairly strict D and P rules - rolling dice for 
Combat Skill and Endurance Points at the 

start , then workmg your way.through a maze of 

numbered paragraphs with a decision at. the 
end of each one, with frequent halts for j??}’ 
bat" of ah “arcade gam?;’ type. Games.ofthis 

type fed rather slow arid, unchailengmg: there 
is” too tniich book injheni and not enough 

program- They , do r$ise a serious doubt, 
ffibu Zand that is why sriph evldently escap 
fictions have seized the computer market. Is H 

became pUMl 


»y ntQtot control alone. There are, by my are n£Jt very gt^d .wth. peqple.^Storfes clrcu-. 
coutrt (certainly wrong), ninety-four rooms in )ate 0f si i en t children, absorM in thou. own 
Al^ Afflc; to say nothing of stairs, passages, , f an ta S y worlds, tapping out meMagirtto^o p 
taptfoqfe and secret Ways - a different set of. ch » dr J n on their VDUs, and otherwise taking 
these; latter for; Knights or Wizards or Serfe- . ; ; notice of the j r companions « all. ^ 
Mafryof thrim are locked. To get in add find the ■ , ^ Tplkien ancestry. This 

^ona of golderi key you Wijl need a red.key, . . ■ - - ng j- n£ jeed (see Shadowfax^ above , 

nr maybe avelfow ■ .- is very _ , ^hncAoipre^ of ihc Hob- 


TOey; guarded by a :highl;v dangerous. r . ; ^ 0 ^^). feven Lords of MU-.; 

I^mray, unless you already have the red foaf ; ^ a plot) lit He mare than fi^lqne, 

the- goJd'crdss: to keep off DreeulM jjjj • .. [lctQnr r counted & a ^ e ? 

and.the .. , ductory - . ... -tvoin Doomdark 


y whiye^td draw rhita u pu® -tricks of Speech mcluded,; 


line is based on Tolkien's “double plot 
strategy: evil is opposed both by open warfare 
of the Aragorn type, and by secret penetration 
by a single character aiming 10 destroy a source 
of magic power. One can see that the "map- 
and-pick-up" style of adventure games is con- 
ditioned by computer technology; the. role- 
playing streak may also be inevitable. But why 
have the Tolkien derivatives got such a hold? 

And what does this tell us about fiction? 

One thought is that the Tolkien books may- 
have had hidden virtues just as narrative. The 
Hobbit as a book converts with curious ease to 
a computer game. It was, in a way, a “map- 
and-pick-up" book! Bilbo found the trolls key, 
which opened the trolls' cave, which gave him 
Sting, which he needed for the spiders. He also 
had the ring, while Gandalf had the map, and 
Thorin had the other key, and Bard had the 
arrow. There were mazes and riddles and 
dead-ends and dungeons. It's true that Tolkien 
disliked electronics and had no idea about 
computers. Still , maybe there are laws of pace . 
of economy and of linearity, which he uncon- 
sciously obeyed and which are now being ex- 
perimentally rediscovered. They are more ob- 
vious in computer games beenuse of the games' 

All is but toys 

Julia Briggs 

Notoriously unlucky. Macbeth has the doubtful 
honour of being the first Shakespeare play to 
be turned into a computer game; the pursuit of. 
goblins through Athenian woods and ghosts 
over Elsinore’s battlements must soon follow. 
Oxford Digital Enterprises have produced four 
adventure games inspired by the play, inter- 
spersed with question-and-answer sessions 
that tackle the nitty-gritty of character and 
motivation, thus ballasting entertainment with 
education. A text of the play is also provided 
with notes intended to reassure those who hold 
Shakespeare and his well-intentioned advo- 
cates in suspicion. The obvious target is the 
schoolchild creeping like snail unwillingly 
towards O level, but the games ate ahi using, 
arid ingenious .while the jmowledge of the pjay. 

Is at least as important as a knowledge of how 
computer adventure games work. Inevitably 
they illuminate some of - the play's more 
forgettable moments along the way - you will 
need to know who Sweno was and what he was 
doing on St Cplme's Inch. Odd bits of seven- 
teenth-century folklore are; doited about 
among jokes as whiskery as any sporran , and i f 
the games never attempt to capture the dark 
fatality of the original, they provide a lively 
literary quiz complete with sound and pictures. 

The program begins with a thunderclap and. 
a brilliantly animated sequence pf graphics to 
illustrate the first scene. Three black shapes 
shift continually in a bleak landscape until they 
finally resolve their formlessness into paddock , 
cat and owl: The player must now be Macbeth, 
and ■ dispqse first of a mounted gallowgjass, 
then ‘of Macdonwald, iij suitably Shakespea- 
rean style. The graphics adjust in response to 
the correct instructions, and Macdonwald’s 
head cart be placed on the battlements- where 

it drips fitfully, if not fearfully. A number of 
rather less plausible actions must theri be car- 
ried 1 out if you are to reach the heath with 
BftnqUo and receive the witches’ all-hail. Much 
lateral thinking is called for, and more pati- 
ence, sirice a program written for ahome com- 
puter Is necessarily limited in vocabulary and 
.syntax; the Inventors of Macbeth hove used 
nearly every byte of available memory In their 
efforts to include as much Shakespearean 
vocabulary as possible, but (he machine finds 
verbal richness and Variety indigestible. Put- 
ting Shakespeare into computeispeak invites 
Johnson’s comment, "It Is not dqne well; but 
you are surprised to find If done at all:" 

Each game is drawn from a diTferen ( section 
.of.tbe play; the third sets the player to collect 
the less gruesome ingredients of the witches' 
cauldron (birth-strangled babes and blasphem-; 
ing Jews are tactfully omitted). This is played 
out against a fecjuqqbe pf different locations, 
wjtb some of (he dbjects needed forming part 
: oftne'piciures theinselves-, aiiri old-fashioned 
puzzle books (fin'd the 1 hidden key, or Whrii- 

1 cver)uHeTeyewberrfesmUst’bc pickedMn the 
moon’s eclipse, root of hemlock digged in the 


complete lack (in two senses) of “point”. They 
have no moral; whereas The Lord of the Rings • 
by contrast was perfectly obviously “all about ' 
power and responsibility. They also have no 
"point" in the medieval or Chaucerian sense, 
meaning “telling detail", facts narrated for 
their own sake, verismilitude at the expense of 
utility. By contrast again The Lord of the Rings 
was full of strictly-speaking redundant vignet- 
tes. Critics naturally concentrate on signifi- 
cance and depth, as the novelistic tradition has 
taught us. Beneath both, though, there is an 
appeal in raw event. Tolkein had this, and the 
game-creators recognize it. It is something 
they are contracted to supply, and for it we 
have almost no critical vocabulary at all. 

Lords of Midnight (Beyond. £9.95. 48K Spec- 
trum), Penetrator (Melbourne House. £6.95 
48K Spectrum), Shadowfax (Postern, BBC), 
Atic Atac (Ultimate. £5.50. 48K Spectrum), 
Twin Kingdom Valley (Bug-byte. £7.95. Com- 
modore 64, BBC. 48K Spectrum), Flight from 
the Dark (Sparrow Books. £1.50, and Five 
Ways Software, £6.95. 48K Spectrum), The 
Hobbit (Melbourne House. £14^95. 48K Spec- 
trum). 


dork, and fenny snakes, owlets and newts re- 
trieved from their habitnts in vnrious unex- 
pected ways. 

The second and fourth games are altogether 
more dramatic, since they are played against 
the clock, and their actions are rnther more 
consonant with those of the play. For though 
the computer adventure partakes of the secret, 
mysterious and riddling nature of the witches 
as the proverbially open book cannot, thesinis- 
ter atmosphere, the sense of nightmare and the 
ascendancy of darkness ore not easily repro- 
duced on the bright screen, amidst joky asides. 
Yet these two games do suggest something of 
the hectic activity that Bares up, to be suc- 
ceeded within the play itself by horror or lan- 
guor. In the second, the player as Lady Mac- 
beth must find her way through the contrived 
corridors of Inverness Castle to Idcjrte inslruc- 
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come Duncan, then feed him , drug the guards, 

, arid finally perform the murder, all within an 
hour. Creaking floorboards, a recalcitrant 
mandrake, AnfcUs and Ross wandering at ran- 
dom about the past le, and Macbeth’s laSl-mi- 
nute hesitations ail make the task more diffi- • 
cult. One feels the force of "’twert. well it were 
done quickly’’. The last game finds Macbeth 
defending Dunslnane against the invaders, 
aided only by Seyton. After reading Dr Fin- 
lay's journal for Lady Macbeth’s medical 
notes, hanging out banners, tossing a caber, 
and assembling the bagpipes lo play “Auld 
Lang Syne" (“That was awful. You’re out of 
practise", comments the computer) you may ' 
yet save yourself if your nerves are still suffi- 
ciently steady to type in the right iristroc-. 
dons. . . . The hermeneutics of the computer 
game, after all, are irreconcilable with tradi- 
tional literary forms. Only one route leads out- 
of the silicon maze, and most of the time we are 
following the wrong clews. 

: Similar home truisms turn up in the ques- 

tiori-and -answer sessions ' that alternate with 
the games. Here a certain Sigmund F. cross- 
questions Macbeth and his lady in an attempt 
to define their nature and motives; Inevitably 
these interrogations smack of the old “how- 
muby-children-hod-Lady-Macbelh”.. chestnut; . 
treating the characters as real people rather 
than walking shadows, poor puppets awaiting, 
the decision of individual actors to animate 
" thqni. At the same time they consistently direct 
attention to the play’s central problems, sev- 
oral of which dd lie in the nature of the incon- 
■ slstencies they reveal. Ultimately the mecha- 
nlfcal ’character of computer games cannot 
accommodate the. organic genius of the play; 

. 1 but as a . man of his time Shakespeare would at 
feast have acknowledged the prescription of 
' dulce et utile that underwrites tbis attempt. 
. And Macbeth tonics as one of the most varied, 
ihvenlive and original computer games yet 
. . wrlttep. i, • • ; 


Macbeth is marketed by Creative Sparks . J 
(Thom-EMI) for the Commodore 64, at* ; 
£14.95. . , . . 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Not many months ago, I employed the express- 
ion "Promethean" in the course of an article 
for a respectable American magazine. One of 
the editors telephoned me to go over the piece. 
In the course of the conversation, he asked 
politely what the word "Promethean" might 
mean. I had a similar experience. _ shortly after- 
wards and with another paper no less reput- 
able. when I used the term “Gadarene". In 
both instances, the editors confessed their own 
ignorance rather than (as happens occasional- 
ly) taking refuge in the claim that "the custom- 
ers won't get it”. In both instances, they were 
persuaded to look it up and to agree that a 
common synonym would be hard to come by. 
In both instances, I had used (he terms in a 
rather obvious and even hackneyed manner. I 
have never related the story to any American 
university professor and been greeted wiih 
even the smallest surprise (except in one 
admittedly isolated case where the professor 
inquired the meaning of the word 
"Gadarene”). 

No.w eomes a report from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, which states 
quite plainly that the teaching of the most 
elementary “civilization" has all but dis- 
appeared from the campus. Academics have 
been complaining for ages that they cannot 
make the simplest assumptions about what 
their students “know", and the NEH study 
gives* some idea of why this must be. It has 
become possible to graduate from 72 per cent 
of colleges and universities here without hav- 
ing studied American lite'rature or history, 
from 75 percent without having studied Euro- 
pean history, and from 86 per cent without 
having considered Greek or Roman antiquity. 
The liberal arts, to coin a phrase, are becoming 
extinct.. 

The report was written by William J. Ben- 
nett, chairman of the government-funded En- 
dowment, and early copies became available 
late last mpntfr, The statistical Indexes are pnly 


a part of the story, but they are an impressive 
part. Graduates in English have declined by 57 
per cent since 1970, in philosophy by 41 per 
cent over the same period, and in history by an 
astonishing 62 per cent. At the same time, die 
total number of degreesawardedrose by 1 1 per 
cent. Tt is no exaggeration, then, for the NEH 
report to say that students are graduating while 
"lacking even the most rudimentary know- 
ledge about the history, literature, art. and 
philosophical foundations of their nation and 
their civilization". 

The report blames the abysmal decline on 
the dissolution of the curriculum in the 1960s, 
and the subsequent claims of specialization and 
competitive inter-coliege “marketing”. This 
allotment suggests that the deadly requirement 
of “even- handedness” is at work. The mass 
production of semi-literacy can hardly be 
blamed on a decades-old political turmoil ab- 
out “content" , and Mr Bennett himself uses 
the hideous phrase ‘‘vocational payoff’ (hardly 
a 1960s concern) to identify what is warped in 
today's priorities. Indeed, while we’re on the 
subject, his own prose gives little ground for 
optimism: "The humanities must not be argued 
for as something that will make our students 
refined, nor should the humanities be pre- 
sented as a nonrigorous interlude where the 
young can chew over their feelings, emote, or 
rehash their opinions.” The recommendations 
of his report (based, inevitably, on the work of 
a huge and cumbersome “study group") do not 
exactly soar to the empyrean - whatever that is 
- either. For example: "Colleges and universi- 
ties must reward excellent teaching in hiring, 
promotion and tenure decisions.” Rather 
lamely, the study suggests a new and better 
reading list, ranging from Homer through 
Dante to Dickens, Marx, T. S. Eliot, the Get- 
tysburg Address and concluding windedly with 
“such authors as Hawthorne, Melville, Twain 
and Faulkner". Yet, as Walter Jackson Bate 
put it recently, “The subject matter - the 
world's great literature - is unrivalled. All we 
need is the chance and the imagination to help 
it work upon the minds and characters of the 






THE LATEST 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
John Martin Robinson 

; This book b essential raiding tor anyone interested Inthe' history oftastelarid architecture as well 
as soda) ‘history, it has one enormous advantage over so nuiriy books of architectural history « it is 
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millions of students to whom we are re- 
sponsible.” 

Still. Bennett and his team are obviously on 
to something. There must be a connection be- 
tween the eclipse of humanities teaching and 
the number of sub-literate or semi-educated 
letters one gets from people signing themselves 
PhD; between the decline of English studies 
and the seeming inability of public persons to 
moke a coherent speech; between all this and 
the humdrum style of the press, the jargon of 
the bureaucracy and the cheerful, bottomless 
ignorance to be encountered -when making 
campus speaking tours. Nor is there any reason 
for non-Americans to be smug or patronizing; 
the United States is suffering from an extreme 
form of a general blight. Mr Bennett refers 
judiciously, as he is bound to do. to Matthew 
Arnold. He ends with a rather good near- 
tautology from Walter Uppman. “What en- 
ables men to know more than their ancestors is 
that they start with a knowledge of what their 
ancestors have already learned .... A society 
can be progressive only if it conserves its 
tradition.” There’s something for everybody 
there, which I dimly suspect may have been part 
of the problem to begin with. . 




Allas t ? member of the Nomenl^atura; tfre privileged sectytoich rules the Soviet Unldh, has 
: Ss*. Broken ranks and produced the first detailed au thoritative portrait o( Russia’s ruling class. 


American culture still has the resilience to con- 
test the meretricious and the homogenized. To 
read the dust-jackets of most books, or to see 
the placards of most plays and films, is to have 
the impression that every production is as good 
as any other. For a long time, critics have put 
up with the abuse df their names, and the 
names of their publications, by hucksters and 
opportunists. Now. all of a sudden, there are 
signs of a resistance to this omnivorous filching 
and puffing. It began, as far as I can discover, 
when a theatre critic (I think Frank Rich of the 
New York Times ) sued a playhouse which had 
misused his name and his review. It wasn't that 
the theatre had selected only his com- 
plimentary sentences. It was that the manage- 
ment had filleted the notice, which was an 
unequivocal condemnation, and had strung 
•' together word? Such as “tremendous”,- as in 
"with tremendous disgust”, or “great" as in 
"great was my .relief at the curtain’s fall”. (I 
paraphrase only slightly.) 

Litigation is properly repulsive to those who 
live by writing, but the mangling of critics and 
reviewers has now reached a stage where it 
amounts to the stealing of good names as well 

■ 'as, to. a fraud on the public. Simon and Schus- 

ter, for example, is a supposedly serious pub- 
\ lisher. lt put out Shirley Conran’s Lace, even 
so.That might be forgiven. What cannot be 
1 excused is the placing of a newspaper advert- 
isement which quoted Jonathan Yardley of the 
Washington Post as saying "It soars” . Yardley 
. had. written, rather heavy-handedly perhaps, 
that Lace “spars into the' same stratosphere 
where you’ll fipd Valley of the Dolls", 

Harper and Row recently gave damages and 
an apology tp Henry Mayer for editing and 

■ misappropriating 2[50 words of his critical re- 
, view, in the San Francisco Ch ronicl ? , , 0 f a 

f biography of porothy Day v Jessica ' Nfitford, 
, ! who, wa? ?eht ah advance copy 6f an aviation 
' disaster book , wrpte a blurb saying ' that she 
found it “totally absorbing”, The publisher 
wrote back asking that she say instead “meticu- 


check-list of permissible phrases for blurh 
donors. n) ’ 

Publishers' Weekly, which has done a certain 
amount to forward this kind of protest ha 
drawn some useful examples into its co’JZ 
pondence columns. Walter Berkov, the liter 
ary editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, tt » 
surprised to see an advertisement in the New 1 
York Times Book Review, crediting his pages 
with the opinion that a potboiler on the Ken- 
nedy family was “definitive". No such word has 
ever appeared. It turned out on investigation 
that a luncheon, sponsored by the Plain 
Dealer's promotion department, had described 
the book as such on its menu! The offending 
publisher in this case was McGraw-Hill. 

Enough. Relations between the review mill 
and the publishing industry are much too warm 
and rotten as it is. Two remedies suggest them-' 
selves. The first is that no reviewer should use 
any of the stale words or phrases (“stunning", 
“gripping", "absorbing"; anything “totally" or 
“utterly”) which lend themselves to cheap 
promotions. When Bertie Wooster was asked, 
by Ginger Winship, if he had read Florence 
Craye’s Spindrift he replied, “ ‘Couldn’t put it 
down', cunningly not revealing that I hadn't 
been able to take it up." Authors and reviewers 
who care for standards should poise them- 
selves above this kind of guile, should protest 
angrily when their work is poached and dis- 
figured, and should, when invited to contribute 
inexpensive tripe to dust-jackets, send off a 
facsimile of the card which begins, “Mr 
Edmund Wilson regrets . . .". 


I knew one or two things to the discredit of the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee before now (awards 
for fictitious newspaper articles; commenda- 
tions for ludicrous novels; jobbery and 
mediocrity all around - the usual attendants of 
the prize-giving business). But I did not know 
until recently that publishers had to pay a fee to 
enter their books or authors in this caucus rate. 
The fee is only $20 per title but Random 
House, for example, has 750 titles this year and 
sotne publishers have more. Thus, it Is Ihe 
publishing houses themselves who act, by cull- 
ing the books which will be entered, as the first 
jury. • 

Roger Straus, President of Farrar, Straus, 
Giroux, is so far the only publisher' to have 
objected publicly. 'Others feel, and say, that 
the Pulitzer stipulation is indefensible. Bui 
such is the mesmeric power of the prize 
few dare to risk giving offence. When It is 
recalled that the Pulitzer Foundation was 
established as a tax-exempt concern, the prac- 
tice of charging a fee for its consideration can 
be seen for whnt it Is - a loading of the odds. .. 
Many of the very small presses simply cannot 
compete on these terms. And there seenis to be 
an issue of principle here. As Farrar, Stra*. 
wrote to me: 

What comes next? Will literary prizes in the 

become the sole property of well-budgeted ww». 
and publishers? And will other well-endowed to 
ations .established to perpetuate and honour . 
name of wealthy donors take a lesson from afi rir ; 
zer Foundation? 

Frankly, I don’t believe that the public has ever 
doubted that. the answer to the second ques 

1 * uoc ir n nu,,i n r»hti and commend 00 *?. 
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Letter 




Fread and the Seduction ^ 

Theory *[ 

& - Jeffrey M. Masson (Letters, November . , 
ifloointsouftwo errors, both serious", in my y 
review of his book The Assault on Truth. The Q 

tat is to do with Ernest Jones’s account of s( 

Freud’s paedophilic dream. In my review I said tj 

fat Freud’s conviction of the reality of the 
reductions was bolstered by his recognition of n 
fa own paedophilic impulses as manifested in f 
g dream of sex play with his nine-year-old {| 
'daughter, a dream that Jones misreports as f 
^ing about Freud’s niece Hella. This is what f 
Freud says: “Not long ago I dreamt that I was ( 
feeling over-affectionately towards Mathilde, t 
but her name was Hella.” According to f 
Masson , this is exactly what Jones says. This is ^ 
what Jones says: “He had a dream about his { 
American niece Hella which he had to inter- 
pret as covering a sexual wish towards his g 

daughter." ( 

If Masson thinks that what Jones says ‘ is 
exactly what Freud says", then Masson has not 
exactly grasped the difference between the | 
manifest and the latent content of a dream. ) 
• As part of a general case against the | 
trustworthiness of Freud's later accounts of the ( 

seduction error, I called attention to the 
discrepancy between Freud’s original remarks 
and those made in the 1914 "History of the 
Psychoanalytic Movement", in which Freud 
says, according to Strachey, that “patients 
ascribed their symptoms to passive sexual 
experiences in early childhood". Masson 
claims ttyj “Freud never said anything like 
what Strachey translates”, This is what Freud 
said: “Unter dem Elnfluss der an Charcot 
anknQpfenden traumatischen Theorie der 
Hysteric war man leicht geneigt, Berichte der 
Kranken ftlr real und fitiologisch bedeutsam zu 
halten, welche ihre Symptome auf passive 
sexuelle Erlebnisse in den ersten Kinder- 
jahren.also grab ausgedrflckt: auf Verflihning 
zuittckleiteten.” 

Let us suppose for the moment that Masson 
is right and that it is Freud, not ,the patients, 
who attribute their symptoms to passive sexual 
experiences. Since it is still the case that Freud 
has his patients reporting seductions in this 
passage, but in the earlier one says, *they have 
no feeling of recalling those scenes" and 
“assure me etnphatically of their unbelief' , 
what makes Masson think his emendation of , 
Strachey has shown that “Freud was not saying, 
anything misleading"? 

But la Masson’s eiriendation correct? 
Neither the Germanists nor the Germans I 
have consulted agree that “what Freud vp’oteis 
nothing like what Strachey translated". They 
found the sentence ambiguous;" a view which 
has the advantage over Masson’s that it at least 
i renders U explicable why Strachey should have 
translated it as he did.' But there is another 
consideration which sheds even more light on 
Siracbey’s version of the sentence (and afro 
incidentally '.exposes the shabbiness of Mas- 
son’s procedure). About half-a-dozen sent- 
ences along, In the same paragraph, Freud 
slates unequivocally .the view Strachey attn- 


“His . . . patients were telling him the truth. 
The lies came from Freud" (pl87). Masson’s 
thesis that Freud wilfully suppressed the fact 
that he was dealing with real seductions leaves 
his behaviour completely unmotivated. 
Whereas it is obvious why Freud would wish to 
conceal the extent to which he anticipated the 
seduction patients’ ‘‘memories" and the discre- 
tion he employed in interpreting them. 

Masson still insists on the relevance of his 
research into the extent of child abuse to 
Freud's seduction theory. In his book he finds 
it "puzzling’' that Freud did not invoke the 
researches of Bernard and Tardieu as “support 
for his new and unpopular theories”. But were 
the sadistically abused children who figured in 
the reports of Bernard and Tardieu suffering 
from hysterical or obsessional symptoms? 
Were they amnesic for the sufferings they had 
undergone? (And 1 dislike and distrust the 
gratuitous circumstantiality with which Mas- 
son reports these horrors.) Since neither is the 
case, what bearing could they have on Freud’s 
preoccupations?. 

Finally, Masson tells us that he has learned a 
lot of languages and done a lot of reading. But l 
never questioned his industriousness, only his 
understanding and his disinterestedness, and 
on neither point has his letter reassured me. 
FRANK CIOFFI. 

Department of Philosophy, University of Essex, 
Wivenhoe Park, Colchester. 


Plato and Lesbianism 

Sir, - 1 write again about Anacreon's poem on 
falling for a girl from Lesbos because two peo- 
ple have pointed out to me that their copies of 
the Oxford Book of Creek Verse (1930) had an 
emendation in the last line of the poem: it read 
not (as in the 1951 reprint that I know) "she 
gapes [erotically] for another [feminine]”, 
which is the correct ancient reading, but “for 
another [masculine]" , the difference of a single 
vowel. But since Higham and Quasimodo were 
both translating this adulterated text, I must 
withdraw my strictures on their work. How- 
ever, the fact that modern scholars have been 
emending the text in this way does add weight 
to my contention that the poem is about a 
Lesbian In the modem sense as well as in the 
ancient sense ■ (ie, simply • a person from toe. 
island of Lesbos). ■ ■ 

David feain (Letters, November 23) agrees 
with my reading df the poem, but takes. issue 
with me on one of the points made in my final 
Incidental words. 'I mentioned thereto Les- 
biazo, saying that It didn’t mean doing whdt 
Lesbians now do, but what women ‘‘gener- • 
ously” did to men, having got the idea front 

research by women on womcn on Lesbos.TTie 
statement itself is plain enough M Mr 
Bain gets technical about it), but It includes a 
bit of pop etymology which Mr Bain professes 
not to understand. It still seems to me. though, 
a not unintelligible attempt to explain a word 
by joining two commonplaces ( on Lesbos the 
Jomen buzz buzz buzz" and “please lesblate 
me”). After all, lesbtazo must have som ^ h ^ 8 
to do with Lesbos. But, not being a scholar but 
a poeU seem to have let my tongue nm away 

with me. 


teenth century, hre based on “predominantly 
French" research. For the period from Ihe fif- 
teenth century to the present day French his- 
torical writing on Cambodia has noi been out- 
standing, and Chandler's chapters rely largely 
on his own research in Cambodian and Thai 
sources. 

The Islamic king should have received men- 
tion, admittedly, but having read virtually ull 
of the extant indigenous records foT his reign . 1 
fee! confident in stating that very little other 
than speculation may be offered about its sig- 
nificance and that the problem there, as in all 
of the history of fourteenth to seventeenth- 
century Cambodia, is Indeed inadequacy of 
sources and, in most pre-1970 scholarship, in- 
adequate attention to those sources which arc 
available. 

MICHAEL VICKERY. 

Hotel Monoram, Phnom Penh. 

McKim, Mead and White 

Sir, -In his review of McKim, Mead and White, 
Architects by Leland M. Roth (November 23), 
Andrew Saint tells us that Louis Kahn "had the 
taste to die" in McKim’s Pennsylvania Station 
‘‘before it could be demolished” . This is not so . 
The old Pennsylvania Station was demolished 
in 1963. Kahn died in 1974 in the new Penn 
Station, built over the bowels of McKim's 
original. 

In a sense, Pennsylvania Station did not die 
in vain. The outrage following its demolition 
led New York City to adopt a Landmarks 
Preservation law in 1965, which will no doubt 
save a good many more McKim, Mead and 
White buildings from destruction. 

Ironically, the new Penn Station is also the 
site of the fourth Madison Square Garden: 
White’s famous palace of amusement, the 
second to bear that name, was demolished in 
1925. 

JAMES HEILBRUN. 

Fordham University, Bronx. NY 10458. 
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'This Real Night' 

Sir, - 1 am a little surprised that Michael Sis- 
sons (Letters, November 23), unable to con- 
firm or have his theory denied, should con- 
vince himself that Macmillan took Wght at the 
1,129 pages of a npvel' submitted by Rebecca 
West in 1956, and persuaded her to cut fit 
almost exactly In half, publishing the first half 
as The Fountain Overflow's, and offering her fi 
contract for a trilogy. ■ • : 

I was the director responsible for general 
publishing at Macmillan at that time. Dame 
Rebecca was au oid friend who, had welcomed 
my joining Macmillan In 1939. She was then 
published by Gape, but had contracted with 
Macmillan fqr a short book in a travel series. 
This was to grow ‘into Slack Lamb and Grey 
Falcon (1941); a book of over p) pages. So 
much for the charge of taking fright at length. 

The Fountain Overflows was submitted 
under that title in 1956.Thisfactiseasily ascer- 
tainable by reference to the Macmillan Manu- 
script Registry and the . Letter-Books of the 
period, presumably froth available in the Mac- 
millan Archives In the British Library. Dame 
Rebecca told both Ben Heubsch of Viking and 
me that asecond novel was in nearly complete 
form, but could not be published at that lime 
for family reasons. She and I were to return .to 
this subject many times in the next ten years, It 
was she* not her publishers, who was responsi- 
ble for the long delay in the publication of 77i/s, 
Real Night. My conclusion long ago Was: that- 
she did not want . anyorie to see a work with 
which She was not satisfied, and her own 
critical judgment, not family reasons, explains 
a misgiving which Patricia Craig’s review in this 
same number would seem to justify. 

LOVAT DIGKSON. ' ' ^ ■ ' . 

• Apartment 808,21 Dole Avenue .Toronto, Canada., 
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Library Services 

Sir, - With regard to the standard, of service 
offered by the British Library, it is said that if 
Karl' Marie hdd been provided with all the 
bobks that he brdetod. Das Kapitaf would frnye 
beqri a very, different book. Shortcomings in 
ihe , Services offered' by , ' the Bihliotbfeque 
Nationale sepm trivial by cppiparlson'. " : 

:davjd blow..; !, * 

12 ■ i Oopton' Mansions, Torringtort, Plate, London 


The Oxford Authors 

Sir, - 1 am glad to learn from Frank Kermode's 
letter (November 16) that the Oxford Authors 
will eventually include more than the five i 
already published and Ihe fifteen or so in pros- J 
pcct. 

I cannot agree with Nicolas Walter (Letters, 1 
November 30) that Gulliver’s Travels does not I 
need explanatory notes, though I agree they i 
should not be obtrusive. 1 do not understand 
why he was astonished by my saying that, apart 
from Gulliver, “Swift was mainly a pamph- 
cleer and most of his writings in prose and 
verse were written to serve an immediate pur- 
pose; except to the historian, his subjects are 
no longer of importance." Mr Walter objects, 
citing the Modest Proposal . I agree about that, 
and I would also cite the Argument Against 
Abolishing Christianity. But taken together 
these tracts occupy only about eighteen pages 
of the Oxford Authors text (out of 604). And 
even they may require elucidation by reference 
to their context of origin. Mr Wat ter says that a 
live broadcast of the Modest Proposal on Irish 
television had to be stopped because of the 
reactions of the studio audience. I do not know 
the details of this incident, but perhaps the 
audience misunderstood the purpose of the 
work. A brief historical introduction might 
have helped them. 

W.W. ROBSON. 

Department of English Literature, University of 
Edinburgh. David Hume Tower, George Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Sir, - As one of the editors of the Swift volume 
in the new Oxford Authors series, perhaps I f 
may be able to provide Nicolas Walter with 
some of the “proper guidance" which he says 
(Letters, November 30) potential purchasers, 
at least of this volume, need. His letter con- 
1 tains the second adverse comment in your 
pages on the omission of Gulliver s Travels s 
from the Oxford Authors volume, and like 
W. W. Robson's review (October 26) lucks any > 
serious mention of the reason for this, namely, 
the volume's actual scope and content. 

Both Mr Walter and Professor Robson com- 
pare the Oxford Authors selection unfavoui- 
v ably with John Hayward's Nonesuch Swift 
K- volume, published half a century , ago., The / , 

' Noriisuch accommodates the one hundred and 
? fifty; thousand words of Gulliver sf ravels by 
It cutting Swift’s companion masterpiece * A Taig : 

J of a Tub , to four, of ihe Digressions and three 

8 other snippets; by similarly eviscerating The 
, Conduct of the AUieSi even though the editor 
1 -himself declares that, V whether judged on its 4 
J own merit, or by the profound effect It pro- 

■ : duced on public opinion, [it] is probably .the 
" most famdus political pamphlet in the English . 

■ . language”; by including only fifteen poems; 

and. by a “more regrettable omission", that. of 
? the Bickerstaff papers. The scanty representa- 
0 tipn of Swift's writing forced by allowing rnore 
'■ than a third of the space to the Travels, now 
ld . freely . available at very little, cost, is hardly 
r ' compensated for by placing among its twenty 
4 " . prose pieces two works not' by Swift. All other 
lc . selections in print similarly imprison Swift in 
c_ . ‘the pages left after including the Travels . Is he 
•5 ' to be condemned to this treatment in perpe- 
t tuity? 

ie Among its moire than sixty titles, the Oxford 

j e Authors Swift includes A Tale qf a Tub and its • ; 
? accompanying pieces complete. It contains 
j The Conduct of\ the Allies complete, in the 
7 1 belief that some readers may like to know 
7 . . somelhlngof historical events as they.actually 
{ V happened and were argued oyer; it also offers , 
JU thirty poems. It provides a substantial reprer 
s 6 ntaUon of Swift’s Irish pieces, and in addition ; 
J fifteen of his incomparable letters. The “digni- ■ 

■ fied austerity” of the Nonesuch volume is 
attractive, but it also entails some disadvan- 

j- tages. |<o, help is given to the enquiring reader 
who may not be disposed to believe Hayward’s 
; ' reiterated opinions, apparently also the source 
of Robson’s views , about what is “no longer of • 
ice generaUnteresr or “no longer important, ex - 1 
t if cept tp the historian''. 

ihe. ; ANGUS ROSS. , . 

iye : . ' School of English and American Studies. Unlyc rally 
jn of Sussex. Faimer. Brighton. .. 
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The Golden Age of Anglo-Saxon Art, 966-1 066 
British Museum, until March 10 
DAVID M. WILSON 

1 ' Anglo-SnxonArl:Fromthesevenlhcenturylo 

; the Norman Conquest 

l ~- 224pp. with 285 plates. Thames and Hudson. 

■ ■. £25. 

, 0500233926 

i Anglo-Saxon Ari by David Wilson bears the 

subtitle From the seventh century to the Nor- 
man Conquest and thus covers the same 
A ground as the two volumes ( 1938 and 1 949) of 

.{ T. D. Kendrick s pioneering work on Anglo- 

Saxon art. Kendrick wrote those hooks while a 
keeper in the British Museum, completing the 
second volume shortly before becoming Direc- 
tor. It is. Therefore, particularly appropriate 
that his successor to this high office should 
have undertaken to "present a view of Anglo- 
Saxon art in the light of the many new finds and 
theories" and thus to update Kendrick's work. 

The book is beautifully produced and gener- 
: ously illustrated and is meant for the layman 

i and student alike. Sir David intends the book 
i--’ ^ to serve as an introduction, a synthesis of the 

present state of study, and this it does admir- 
ably. It is not. as often with such introductions, 
a colourless account of other people's views. 
Wilson is not afraid of expressing his own opin- 
ions and judgments on controversial matters 
as. for instance, whether the seventh-century 
Book of Durrow is of Irish or Northumbrian 
origin (opting for the latter), and not infre- 
1 quently he dismisses the views of even the most 
eminent scholars. 

Since Kendrick wrote his books, the know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon art has increased very 
considerably, 'through excavations, chance 
finds and scholarly publications. Wilson dearly 
knows most'Of thq new discoveries at first . 

'eshi^er^^^mmris With- '*■• 
out explaining on what grounds he holds them, 
for if he had, this would have more than dou- 
bled the length of the book. As it is, we are 
frequently presented with what appear to be 
; I father arbitrary .judgments. However, Wilt 
son's. view ate nev«?r pompous and he often 
.uses a light-hefcrted'; personal. style,. ... 
v The book ; exduties architecture . [This is 
untje'rs t ahdahle.but ; As' a result,' architectural ‘ 

\ sculpture ten-ds to be neglected or at best dis- - 
‘ cussed out 'of its Architectural content as /for. 
r instance, in the case of Britford. ' Apart from 
this one limitation; the book Ihcludes all. 

: media [manuscript painting, metalwork, ivory 
< carving.stofte' sculpture and such other tech- 
' nlques as survive. Ttie illustrations, of which 
tnany are- in colour, are very good, though 
thcre are some errors in the captions. It is also - 
•careless to. have on the back of the jacket a 
page from the St Augustine Gospels, not ao ' 
Anglo-Saxpn book. . 

. For the genera)‘p u blic not acquainted' with-' 

' papers in learned journals there are many sur- 
... prises, as' for .instance the re-dating of "'the' 

„ ^ grand pieces" aS Wilson Calls the m, na rttely the 
Ruthvvelj 'and Newcastle crosses. Believed to 
* be firtnly dated monuments of tl)e seventhcen- 
' tufy they have been' universally reveced as 
“remote Ancestors" of the great mgriuirtental 1 

• sculptureof the MldpleAges" (Jean Hilbert). 

;/ Thanks tp Raymond Page, we now know that 

• -the; early' datlng wa^ wrong L ond the current. 

• bebef b that bdlh these potthent monuments 
were made c8Q0. “this beitig so it js Vrorth look- 

. • ing for ihe likely source of inspiration. far them. 
Was It perhaps northern t(aly t where ort took 
• oh A hew lease pf life under the last Lombard 
^ /king pesfaeriuVahd under Oiar len) agp e who. 
deposed Kim? The naturfillstld vi tie-scrolls arid 
the monumental figure style of the two crosses' • 
'present so me' | stylistic similarities with, 7 tor lii-. 

‘ ; . stance, the stbtcps and wail-pa inti ngjs. of Sph ■ 
. ; SAlyatore at 'Brescia /and jn Santa ' Mafia In 
. . Valle ; aECivldalq./ ; v' •••' *. ' 

' Tn p nuniijerldf oilier/ cases alsb, some coh-; 

ikti with qorthetp'Italy seems likely. The ivory. 

-■■Jit' " 


tury) seems to me to have been inspired by 
mid-cighth-century marble panels such as sur- 
vive in Pavia, on which confronted birds or 
monsters nre framed by “inhabited" vine- 
scrolls. The motif which Wilson considers par- 
ticularly degenerate, a scroll terminating in an 
animal head, can be compared to the heads 
terminating the branches of the Tree of Life on 
reliefs in Pavia and Cividale. 

Throughout his book, Wilson gives a judi- 
cious account of manuscript painting, fre- 
quently making useful and telling comparisons 
between it and works in other media. In one 
particular case, he points to such a similarity 


ish Library and the British Museum and has 
been prepared by such scholars as D. H. Tur- 
ner and Janet Backhouse from the BL and 
Leslie Webster and Marion M. Archibald 
(coins) from the BM. Although smaller, it is a 
worthy sequel to the English Romanesque Art 
exhibition, which was mounted at the Hayward 
Gallery earlier this year and on which it is to 
some extent modelled. The catalogue (216pp. 
£10. 0 7141 0532 5) is written by the four scho- 
lars mentioned above with additional entries 
by five others. It includes tantalizingly short 
essays, including one on architecture. There is 
an extensive and very welcome bibliography 



St Benedict and Hie monks bfChiisl Church, Canterbury, from dpage in the Eadul Psalter included in the 
exhibition reviewed here. .1 

between the animai ornament in manuscripts compiled by Catherine Haith. 
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and metalwork that, he' is forced to the coriclii 
. sipn that these methl objects “either imitate the 
" manuscript desigps Or vice versa". But perhaps 
the similarity is due to the' simple fact that the 
.same artists were responsible for both? After 
all;, the decoration 1 pf manuscripts -often in- 
. vplyed the use of gold and the decoration' of 
inetalqbjects often depended on colour in the ; 
form of enamel and niello, And Cases of artists 
working in many thedia- are- recorded, albeit 
from.a later period, -l ■ • 

The story of Anglo-Saxon art surveyed by ; 
this .bobk eo vers A very long period, from the 1 
Sutton Hoo ship-burial in. the first half of the , 

' seventh century, to the Norman Conquest: in 
; other. words oyer 400 yeprs. In France during 

' thbt . P - (Kraa ! rlletlnnt 


This Golden Age covers the last century be- 
fore the Norman Conquest, when a blossoming 
of the arts was stimulated by the monastic re- 
’ form movement, While most of the objects in 
the exhibitlpit illustrate this golden age, there 
Is a prologue; cdns&ting of works dating from 
the; reign of Alfred the Great (871-99) until the 
: middle of the tenth century and an epilogue, 
called “After the Conquest”, thte usefulness of 
which Is questionable. 

, Except for this disappointing epilogue; the 
exhibition is marvellous. It is well and clearly 
presented and only occasionally is a small ob- 
ject a little too far back for detailed scrutiny! 
The quality of the objcctsis of the highest. The 
smpll-scale nature of the majority of the ex- 


The best book in the world 


; that (he Anglo-Saxon style of the . seventh And 4 make (hl& « 
eighth cehturie* Jias nothing in common yylth Except; for ope 6r two . important matin- ' 
. that of the tenths The art of this early [period .. ; scripts (eg, .from Mbhtecassiiio and the V&ti- 
wai brie of ast^hing ^gohr, , Inventiveness . can, notoriously difficult lenders), the organic ; 
and ex pansioh .Through missions, op the Coil- , ; ere have succeeded, in shoeing the best su^/fv^ 

V :iinenU:the insularart waj transplanted to many infe works arid it is a pitythatthey did -not 

• r ecent res aqd became; one of the. sources of the /include the, Utrecht Psalter which; Would be So 
: -i 1 ngl an- revival . AUhou g h some outstapd- ! telling next trithe Harley Psal(er (No59) which 

ma Works; nortteofartvftf W ere;; Js Its copy, That Carolinglan masterpiece was 

japdi V/: at ^terbury frbrn at least the end 'of the tenth 


Arthur Terry 


tween works produced in different monastic 
centres. The strength of these Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts lies in the fine drawing, occa- 
sionally with tinted, transparent washes or 
even with the addition of opaque paint. A V 
group of such manuscripts which rely for their 
decoration on pure drawing and are shown 
together is one of the h igh points of the exhibi- 
tion. Here the indebtedness of this so-called 
Winchester School style to the Utrecht Psalter 
is very clear. 

In more sumptuous books, heavy colours 
and burnished gold obscure the underlying 
drawing. The Eadui Psalter (No 57) is an elo- 
quent example of the value which was attached 
to body colour and gold, the more gold die 
better. The exhibited page shows St Benedict 
and the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
including the scribe and illuminator Eadui, 
prostrated under the feet of the saint. The less 
important half of the picture, depicting the 
monks, is drawn in coloured inks andhasafev 
washes. It is a delightful, joyous group, full of 
vigour. The enthroned father of monasticismis • 
drawn in the same sketchy style but as if to 
increase his importance, heavy colours overlay 
the drawing and gold covers the mantle and 
nimbus and forms arbitrary quatrefoil patterns 
on his robe. What on the right of the page is 
light and graceful is on the opposite side heavy 
but rich, almost vulgar. The term “Golden 
Age” implies the peak of Anglo-Saxon art, but 
as D. H. Turner says in the catalogue it is this 
abundance of gold "which prompts the epithet 
‘Golden 1 for the art of England in this period". 

Gold was indeed lavished on there books 
and those grouped in the centre 6f the main 
room are of breathtaking exuberance and rich- 
ness, further enhanced by the use of extrava- 
gant borders formed by feather-like, lush acan- 
thus leaves, sometimes as if blown by a whirl- 
wind. 

Manuscripts, however, form only part of the 
exhibition and other media are also ^pre- 
sented by many masterpieces. Among the ivor- 
ies there are a few which were also In the 
Romanesque exhibition because qf uncertain- 
ty about their dates. Having seen them afresh' 
in the Anglo-Saxon context, I am now con- 
vinced of their post-Conquest date. The little 
crucifixion plaque in walrus ivory (No 128) is 
Romanesque and should not have been in- 
cluded. The circular Gloryln this context was a 
feature of Mosan origin and I doubt if any 
eleventh-century examples of it exist. T* 
piece was found near the Cluniac priory 
Lewes in Sussex and this was founded in 10r7. 
But there are enough unquestionably Anglo- 
Saxon ivories of the highest quality in the ex- 
hibition to give a fair idea of the production in 
this field. 

Goldsmiths' work here Includes some 
familiar masterpieces, the Fuller Broocn, 
Alfred Jewel, the portable altar from P^no .. 
many others, including some little-known 
unpublished objects, but stone sculpture ol 
"Golden Age” has been somewhat negtectec. 
Nos 23 and 24 nre too early, No 1*^ ^ 
disputed, and' probably Romanesque, NO 
is a copy, so one is left only with a badly weaw ; 
ered impost (No 137), a lively gravestone (W : 
136) and a crude cross-head (No 139)- ; 

In the introductory section of the . 
esque exhibition which, was devoted to 1 
Anglo-Saxon art and that of Normandy!*- 
1066, three important reliefs weresb own ' 
one of which is in the present exhibitM.U .y- 
jy the controversial narrative frieze from 
Chester .(No . 140) . The other. two ; 

been much, more useful, the, "Hairc 
Hell" from Bristol in the Winchester^;:, 
style, and the relief in the Museum til ; 

which is in the Scandinavian-mspir«ij 

. erike stylos As it is, Anglo-^candlnavi^^; - 
iUusirated,.in the exhibition by 


J0ANOT MARTORELL and MARTI JOAN DE 

GALBA 
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Translated by David H. Rosenthal 
#2pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 
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trothed to Carmesina, and dies of an illness 
shortly afterwards. Even this roughest of 
sketches is enough to suggest that Martorell is 
not writing entirely from his imagination: not 
only are certain details, like the description of 
the Siege of Rhodes, copied from actual 
events; the whole course of his imaginary 
chronicle relies on the kind of expectations 
which had already been created by earlier his- 
torical accounts of military action in the 


. toncai accounts oi military action in me 

la Don Quixote, Part I, chapter six, Cervantes Mediterranean, and notably by the early four- 
describes how Quixote's fnends go through the - t een th-century chronicle of Ramon Muntaner. 
contents of his library , Peking out Tor destruc- What complicates this bare plot Is the fact 


- >>»»*>• ei-wu. .Ml Uiw ♦fcottHenW: 1 ' 

Mostly metal objects. It is amusing “ a . ih uj^ 

.work of aft. in the Romanesque exju. 

jeappeafs bs the last in the Anglo-SWFv-^ y 
splendid gilt-copper cross from ; ryjS.v x 


(ion those books - mostly novels of chivalry - 
Kluchhave turned his brain nnd persuaded him 
M become a knight-errant. Only a few books 
ate spared, but one of these comes in for 
special praise: 

■flood heave ns I" exclaimed the priest. “1s Tirantlo 
Stoic bere7 Give it here, my friend; for I recall that I 
luve (bund in it a treasure of contentment and a mine 

Andaftei°referring to several characters of the 
novel, he adds: 

1 cel] you honestly, my dear fellow, that in its style 
ibis ii the best book in the world. Here knights eat 
and deep and die in their beds and make their wills 
before dying, and other things quite unknown to all 
Ihe rest of the books of this kind. 

Die book In question was first published in 
1490 and is written in the Catalan of Valencia - 
a kind of Catalan which is a good deal closer to 
the modern language than the prose, say, of 
Malory is to present-day English. The first 
translation into Spanish - the one which Cer- 
vantes must have known - appeared in 1511, 
early enough to have been read by Ariosto, 
who used certain details of the story in the Fifth 
Canto of the Orlando Furioso. This was fol- 
lowed in 1538 by the only Italian translation, 
from which Bandello took one of his stories, 
and eventually, almost two centuries later, by a 
French version, thought to date from 1737. To 
these one must add the excellent modern Span- 
ish translation by J.F. Vidal Jovd, published in 
1969 with a fine preface by the Peruvian novel- 
ist Mario Vargas Llosa, and now the splendid 
En$j!i version by David Rosenthal, well 
annotated and superbly produced at a price 
hardly greatef than that of the average new 
novel. 1 ' ... 

As Cervaqtes implies , the Tlrant is a novel of 
chivalry wiht a difference. Its principal author, 

Joanol Martorell, appears to have been a fairly 
typical member of the minor Valencian nobil- 
ity: quarrelosme, aggressive and continually 
Involved in personal feuds which took him at 
one stage to London, where he spent a year at 
the court of Henry Vt, and where hq probably 
wme across the prose version of the medieval 
romance of Guy of Warwick which was event- 
ually to form the starting-point of his novel. 
TheEngljsh episode dates from 1438-39, when 
Martorell Was in his late twenties; he began to 
wile the Tlrant around 1460, and It was still 
andtiished when he died in 1468. Over the next 
, topty years or so it was completed by a second 
witer, Mart (Joan de Galba, about whom little 
is known., The exact nature of Galba's con- , 
Iribution is difficult to establish: most modern 
;• ^la»: assume that It was fairly slight; on , 
linguistic evidence, it seems likely that Galba 

wote/or at least expanded, a number of thei 

• hicr chapters, but that some of the crucial final 
roefles are , by Martorell himself. The literary . 
.widehce, if anything, seems to confirm this* 
reading these chapters, one seenis to deteqt the , ; ■_ 
.totid of aless skilled writer than Martorelli one . 
|Who u'keexi to demonstrate his erudition at dll 
' .costa, arid who sbmetimes faila to make- the 
. ^characters who have been established 
• VBro yMdly .in the earlier part of the novel. < 
Despite Its joint authorship , among the most 
; J ;featur«t of . the Tlrant are 1 the con- ; ’ 

, ; felency.; ati,d - theiinclusivenes^ of the wottd;it “ 
^ the . Way .various modes ; of“. : . ' 

i.u JjWng. both flctforial Ond- ribn-fictional, are ; .' 

■ ^ iogether to' achieve this; Thu8, in jto: :. .-. 

.■ ^dd putljnes^t 'ielldtftte story of ah irriagiriaiy .::.. . ; 

^Wt^TIrant hinisdlf -r whose crowning deed ; 


that Tirant himself, as one recent critic puts it, 
is an “ambiguous hero". After emerging from 
the earlier, more derivative, chapters as a per- 
fect knight, he assumes what is to be his public 
role throughout the rest of the novel: that of a 
military genius, usually in command of vast 
armies, and often at the heart of important 
political decisions. Yet one of the things which 
lend conviction to the account of public events 
is the way in which Tirant's military exploits, 
though for the most part successful, are 
allowed their bad patches, sometimes through 
the interference of private concerns. And once 
Tirant reaches Constantinople and falls in 
love, the two spheres become increasingly dif- 
ficult to separate. 

One sign of this is the way in which from now 


on the erotic and the spiritual are continually 
juxtaposed. At their first meeting, Tirant con- 
ceives eternal love for Carmesina after 
accidentally glimpsing her breasts: 

It had been so hoi with all ihe window* closed lhai 
she had half-unbuttoned her hlousc and lie could see 
her breasts, which were like two heavenly crystal line 
apples. They allowed Tirant's gaze to enter but not to 
depart . and he remained in her power until the c nd of 
his days. 

The episode in which this occurs is like a micro- 
cosm of the rest of the novel. The windows 
have been closed because the court is in 
mourning for the Emperor’s only son, who has 
been killed in battle - treacherously, as it turns 
out, by one of his own side. A moment before, 
Tirant. speaking from his new position of au- 
thority, has advised the Emperor to end the 
period of mourning in order to restore morale . 
So the windows are opened, and it is in this new 
light that Tirant first sees Carmesina. And im- 
mediately afterwards, the Emperor takes him 
into another room which is decorated with 
paintings of the great lovers of the past: Dido 
and Aeneas, Pyramus and Thisbe , Tristan and 
Iseult, Lancelot and Guinevere. If we look 
back on this scene with the whole novel in 
mind, it is as if Martorell were deliberately 
drawing attention to the gaps which are to be 
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the place of the lost son, adn the names of 
Tirant and Carmesina are eventually to be in- 
scribed among those of the other great lovers. 

Vargas Llosa, who has analysed this scene 
with great skill, points to the way in which the 
narrative keeps changing from one level to 
another: the final reference to myth, the objec- 
tive description of Tirant’s first entry into the 
palace, the subjective impression of Carmes- 
ina's beauty and the set pieces of rhetoric which 
Tirant and the Emperor address to one 
another. There are a great many such set pieces 
in the course of the novel; as Vargas Llosa 
observes, what they “say” is generally quite 
independent of the particular characters who 
utter them and suggests a single, undifferenti- 
ated “voice” which expresses the conventional 
beliefs of a whole society. 

In terms of narrative, this use of set speeches 
provides a means of sustaining a large-scale 
fiction without the need for character develop- 
ment. As for the characters themselves, one 
can hardly fail to notice the extent to which 
both Tirant and Carmesina are given their 
roles by society, the one as a “mirror of chival- 
ry" and potential saviour of Christendom, the 
other as a princess whose public life has both 
personal and political implications. Neverthe- 
less, by the end of the Greek chapters, they 
have both acquired a strong personal identity, 
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You are invited to 5 ubscfjlje> the best : 
American review of' books, politics, and - 
. the arts, at a special discount rate of 
£l6-ahd save £ 10,28 off the regular V-; 

. subscription rate of £26.28. 

The covere shown here give you some • 
idea of the variety and intellectual excite- 
ment of The New Yprk Review+f Books . ; 
You can see that influential writers Buch as . 
Gore Vidal, Mary McCarthy, Joan Didion, 
and Milan Kundera are provided a forum , 
In which to discuss the most important 

issues and books of ouf time. 

Every two weeks The Neio York Review 
of Books publishes criticism by writera-and 

scholars who are themselves a major force 

In world literature and tlrougld--V.5. 

: Nalpaul, Susan SonlagrEl.aabath Hard- : 
wick, Stephen Jay Gould, Nadine Gor- . 
dimer. Norman Mailer, John K. Galbraith, 

, . Emma Rothschild, Diane Johnson, E.H. 

: Gorhbrich; V;S: Pritchett,; Mm^ay Kemp; 

■V ton,-andmdr<i. ! 

"ntesie writers address themselves. to q 
special audience of over 120,000 . ' . 

discriminating readers - 6,000 of them in . 
Britain*- who know that the widest range . 
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of subjects' will 'fee discussed in an exciting 
way. Is it any wonder that The New York 
Review has been called, "the best general 
review of books and human affairs to ap- 
pear in this country in at least a genera- 
tion"! (Henry David Aiken. Brancteis , 
University ) \ ... 

And Loijd Clark wrote, "I have 

1 never known, such a high standard 
of reviewing and In. some way you 
• ' • .manage tb keep the same tone of 
free intelligent comment in all the 
reviews. - ". 

We will send you 22 issues of the best 
American review of books, politics, and 
the arts at the special rate of only 
£ 16 -that's a saving of £10.28 from the 
. regular subscription rate of £26.28. 

We hope you will agree that this is a 
civilized way of . introducing you to The ’ 
New York. Review. You. will enjoy the con- 
; vertience and. the savings of a subscription, . 

as well as 22 issues of a magazine whose 
v founding, according to The New States- 
man. "has Had more cultural import for 
America than the opening of Lincoln Center.' 


; i: . Subscriber Service Dept., c/o FHzgerald, P. O. Box 923, London W2 IXA 

■ Dfease cnter my aubscriptlon to The Uew York Review of Books tor a full year (22 Issues) 
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so much so that critics tend to describe their 
motives and actions- wrongly, it seems to me- 
in terms of modern psychology. 

The interesting question here is why Mar- 
tore]] should have wanted to make Ti ra nt into n 
more complex character and how he actually 
achieves this. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about Tirnn t is that he is a hero conceived 
on a human scale, one who nt various points is 
made to acknowledge his human limitations. It 
is this "humanizing" which contrasts most 
strongly with earlier romance : a difference 
which is relatively easy to convey at the public 
level but which has much deeper consequences 
in the context of love. In terms of chivalry, of 
course, there is no incompatibility between 
love and war: what Martorcll shows, however, 
is what in the novels of chivalry usually remains 
• implicit: the connection between the battle? 
Held and the bedchamber, and the literal side 
of tlie love-war metaphor. This accounts for a 
number of scenes which can only be described 
as sexual farce, as when Carmesinn‘s lady-in- 
waiting, Pleasure-of-my-life. manages to gej 
Tirant into the bed where Cnrmesina is asleep: 

Ti rant's head was on his lady's belly, and Plcasurc- 


of-my-life's was on his head. When she saw her mis- 
tress dozing off. she relaxed her grip and Tirant felt 
where he liked, but when the princess moved. Plea- 
sure -of- my- life gripped his head and he kept still. 
This game lasted for more than nn hour. 

To overlook such passages, or to play them 
down, would be to give a one-sided account of 
the novel. When one reads them in their con- 
text, one finds that as a rule they are very 
carefully placed: this particular episode comes 
just before Tirant’s career reaches one of its 
lowest points: at this stage, there is a strong 
suspicion that Tirant’s love for Carmesina is 
making him neglect his military duties, and at 
the end of the scene he is surprised and breaks 
his leg in escaping from the palace. And the 
final insult to his pride comes when his friends 
hear him crying out in pain and mistake his 
voice for a woman's. 

Nevertheless, despite what seems an un- 
usual degree of sexual frankness, Tirant and 
Cannesirm do not actually consummate their 
love until almost the end of the novel, and the 
way this suspense is achieved tells us n good 
deni about MnrtoreH's intentions. It is clear 
that the two main characters are passionately 
in love with one another from an early stage. It 


Feeding on the past 
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Chesterton wrote of nineteenth-century 
medievalism: “Seldom has one whole period 
like the present fed so regularly and persistent- 
ly on one whole period of the past.” Romantic 
and Victorian literature offers voluminous testi- 
monyto thisittedievalinfluence, but the title of. 


Han Thought would have been moie accurate. 
His specific subject is “religious medievalism”, 
which he defines as “that aspect of literary 
medievalism which refers especially to the 
medieval • Churcl) in a religious or quasi- 
- religious manner”. The questions which he 
addresses Include .the seriousness and signifi- 
cance of post-Eolightenment medievalism; 
the relationship between aesthetic culture and 
, aesthetic religion; and the connection between 
religious medievalism, the Catholic revival, 
and the Romantic movement; 


nor does he discuss the relationship of religious 
medievalism to the medieval Church behind 
the image. He comments in passing that the 
Romantic and Victorian medievalists pre- 
ferred the medieval Church to the early 
Church (not a very clear distinction) because of 
its “romantically exotic colour", but never en- 
larges on this important theme. It is dis- 
appointing too not to be told more about the. 
medieval sources used by the proponents of 
religious medievalism. In the first chapter 
there is a terse reference to important develop- 
ments in historicism and historiography during 
the eighteenth century, but the only medieval 
authors mentioned are- St Francis of Assisi, 
Dante, Chaucer and St Thomas Aquinas. 

*. times admits* medieval, 

beliefs and practices were interpreted with 
, considerable . idiosyncrasy by the various 
writers whom he discusses. The great variety of 
• response leaves the reader uncertain about the 
meaning, and indeed the value, of the rather 
cumbersome term .“religious medievalism”. 
Morris concludes that it was a seriously Catho- 


is also true that Carmesina from time to time 
encourages Tirant, only to draw back at the last 
moment; yet to describe her behaviour as “co- 
quettish", as critics have sometimes done, 
seems wrong: on the one hand, it mistakes the 
nature of Martorell’s desire for verisimilitude, 
and on the other, it imports too "modern” a 
view of character and motivation. In practice, 
the two points are connected; though he is 
concerned to make the action as plausible as 
possible, Martorell is never an “omniscient 
narrator” in the sense of an analyst of what is 
going on in the minds of his characters. All 
through the novel, in fact, characterization 
hardly seems to be assisted either by direct 
self-revelation or by authorial intervention. 
What does assist it-and this is surely one of the 
great triumphs of the Tirant - is Martorell’s 
skill in exploiting less direct forms of disclo- 
sure: dream narrations, actions and gestures, 
nnd certain less formal kinds of discourse. 

The effect of this is to create an illusion of 
depth without actually entering into the minds 
of the characters. Often this is achieved by 
suggesting conflicting motives: the tension be- 
tween duty and desire, and also the suspicion 
that certain lies may have a basis in truth. 
Moreover, at several points in the book Mar- 
torell makes one of his characters tell a “story” 
which goes beyond the strict needs of the situa- 
tion. Thus in the "secret marriages” episode, 
Pleasure-of-my-life secretly witnesses the love- 
making of the two couples and later recounts 
what she has seen in the form of a “dream”. 
Not only this, she describes her own reactions: 
she was so literally “inflamed” by what she saw 
and heard, she says, that she had to pour cold 
water over herself and later was unable to sleep 
For thinking of what she had witnessed. Clear- 
ly, Pleasure-of-my-life’s involvement adds to 
the erotic atmosphere of the incident and there 
is a strong suggestion that her voyeurism and 
her interest in arranging other people's affairs 
represent a kind of loving by proxy. However, 
one cannot be sure of this: the forces at work 
include not only her description of her immedi- 
ate feelings, but also the whole set of emotions 
which llfes behind her desire to Jell all this to the 
lovers. 

In such instances, Martorell's technique is to 
create a shadowy area of meaning in which a 
particular character - more often than not, 
Tirant himself- comes to seem less certain and 
possibly more complex. This raises the ques- 
tion^ of consistency: in frhat sense, if at all, are 
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Yemen*. . various causes, including 1 "periods of traits- 

s religious medievalism . ition" : ai1d‘ “lhe traversing of the shadowy 


,Ifc discusses the development of medievalism ' 
and . anti-medieyal^m, arid ^le votes. a whole, ■ 
chapter, to the doyen of nineteenth, century 
medievalists, Kenelm Digtjy , and to the Vouiig . ' 
Englanders who wereinspiredbyhis writings.. , 
"Nothing but monastic institutions will Ctjrist- , 
iaqlze Manchester'', wrote Lbrd Henry Man-; • 
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face. Martorell's technique often seems somri. 
singly modern, nnd though one is inclined to 
use modern critical concepts to describe jh 
effects, it is also clear that Martorell is a man q{ 
his times, and that the kind of things which 
offended Cervantes would scarcely have s 
prised n fifteenth-century reader. One conW 
argue, in fact; that it is possible to regardTirant 
as a consistent character precisely because 
Martorell has been so careful to place 1& 
moments of sexual comedy in relation to the 
whole. And if anything surprised a fifteenth- 
century audience, it would probably have ben 
the inclusive nnture of this whole, rather than 
any dissonance between its parts. . . .,. 

This is where the problem of characteriza- 
tion impinges on the whole question of Mar: 
torell's intentions in writing the Tirant. Though 
independent evidence is hard to come by, it 
seems likely that in describing the court of 
Constantinople, Martorell is really re-creating 
his own society at a time when certain aspects 
of contemporary culture were coming to meet 
his imagination half-way. We know, for in- 
stance, that in fifteenth-century Spain, as In 
other European countries at the time, there 
was a revival both of troubador poetry and of 
the ideals of chivalry. Though recent scholan 
tend to regard this whole movement as a form 
of archaism or at best a way of concealing 
insoluble contradictions between social theory 
and social reality, it is possible to see the Timt 
as a serious attempt to imagine the kind of 
resolution which such a situation would re- 
quire. One thing at least seems certain: Mar- 
torell wishes not to disparage the ideals of 
chivalry, only to explore their relation to the 
world he knows, and the whole thrust of his 
temperament, one may feel, leads him to re- 
invent this world in order to demonstrate (be 
imaginative truth of chivalry to a society whose 
values are becoming progressively less aris- 
tocratic. Thus, however much he demythifies 
the courtly ethos by admitting that ip real life 
people often behave in a quite uncourtly way, 
he assumes that the myths themselves still haw 
the strength to serve as official mode^of be- 
haviour. There is nothing subversive about his 
burlesque effects, nor, for the most part, any 
note of censure - simply a 1 good-humoured 
recognition of the part played by animal spirits 
in human affairs. Similarly, his Way of regard- 
ing the chivalry to which he was temperalnert- 
tally attached involves neither nostalgia nor 
iconoclasm, but rather a brilliantly imaginative 
attempt to bridge the widening gap between 
the chivalresque code nnd the realities of social 
practice. More striking still, there is nothing 
openly didactic nbout this attempt: what re- 
solution there is lies in the unity of the fiction 

itself and in the comprehensiveness of the per- 
spectives this embodies. 

It goes without saying that none of these 
perspectives Is the "right” one, and it fenjtv 
one of the achievements of the 77/wiMhal, like 
other great novels, it draws its readers into an 
endlessly ramifying process of dlscrimlnrtlwj- 
Coming two years after Pamela Waley’s i exWr 
lent version of Curial i Gileifa (7X5, Febreary 
25, 1983), the other major Catalan cMtrtou* 
tion'to the chivalresque romance, this first W 
Ush translation of the Tirant is fa/amf _ 
come, both as a fascinating piece °f staying 
in itself arid as further evidence or a rich 
genuinely : European culture whose best pw ; 
auctions have lost none of their original .powr., _ 
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A. sense of community 


M.T ^Clanchy 

SpS M°C™muBHtai In Western 
^(WtaSciarendon Press. £28. 

1198219355^ 

is a challenging book which all historians 
^medieval Europe and social tlieorisls will 
Ltocome to terms with. Us argument is that 
1 bonds of medieval society were horizontal 
rther than vertical. Feudalism is dismissed as 
.meaningless term, alien to the Middle Ages. 
Mead of the hierarchy of lord, vassal and 
ref Susan Reynolds emphasizes the ties of 
cninunity which united people of disparate 
! jujus into groups for mutual cooperation, 
i tyj, collectivities had many names: com- 
| muss companies, consortia, estates, fratemi- 
i guilds and others. She argues that such 
uawshad little significance in themselves and 
wre not mutually exclusive. Communes and 
pilds for example did not exist solely in towns 

and still less were they restricted to the cities of 
•progressive” areas, like Flanders and Lorn- 
tardy, where bourgeois capitalism first, 
sending to classical Marxist theory, de- 
veloped. 

Communities are described at each level of 
«dal organization In a series of chapters, start- 
ing si the bottom with “the community of the 
parish" and moving through “villages and rural 
neighbourhoods", "urban communities" and 
‘provinces and lordships” up to “the commun- 
ity of the realm" at the top. As communal 
activity was a fundamental commonplace of 


medieval society, an individual might partici- 
pate in a number of communities at different 
levels at the same time. The sense of commun- 
ity was not the monopoly of any particular class 
or region. Each chapter draws its examples 
from England, France, Germany and Italy in 
order to emphasize the similarities in social and 
political organization across Western Europe. 
The idea of the community of the realm was 
not something specially English, as parliamen- 
tary historians have often assumed; neither 
was the civic community Italian, nor elective 
kingship German, nor the three estates 
French. Such assumptions were made. Dr 
Reynolds argues, because nationalist histo- 
rians of the nineteenth century in particular 
wanted to think that their own medieval re- 
cords were unique. 

A glance at Stubbs's Charters confirms this: 
in the edition of 1895 he deliberately got rid of 
expressions “which belong more properly to 
French and German history”. Students at Ox- 
ford, who were being nurtured to propagate 
British rule, must not come away with the sub- 
versive idea that the nations of Europe had 
once shared common institutions and values. 
Reynolds by contrast aims at a truly European 
history. She has read widely in French, Ger- 
man and Italian and her excellent bibliography 
and footnotes are an achievement in them- 
selves. She is aware that even her wide range 
may be too narrow. Why exclude the Iberian 
kingdoms from Western Europe? In the his- 
tory of medieval communities is there really 
anything special about England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy? All Latin Christendom should 
be considered and perhaps Greek and Slav 
Christendom as well. Within the British Isles 


Dark deeds in the twilight 


Caroline Bingham 

UNALD WILLIAMS 

HeLords of the Isles: The Clan Donald and 

Nearly Kingdom of the Scots 

HQpp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth Press. 

112 . 95 . 

0701122684 • . 

Romance is in the eye of the beholder, and 
Rotald Williams sees romance in the history of 
fi* Lordship of the Isles. He sees tragedy in the 
tier history of the Western Highlands and 
N«, deprived of the leadership of the chiefs of 
Q*n Donald. Having expressed contempt for 
it artificial view of the Highlands which char- 
afcfhed the Celtic Revival of the early 
“Mteeitfh century, he goes on. to evoke his 
wn vision of the past in terms which owe much 
toib inspiration: 

®*wnil?Rntlment Buffuscs the stark tragedy. Tlie 
^fWnsm |helr eagle plumes deport. The Gaelic 
«fl!e banners dip and fall, nnd ghost ly captains lead 
Words rtjen back into the western mist. The 
stored plaids melt slowly Into the autumn heather; 

*9 music of the pipes dies on the wind; and they have 
Waned to that old world of Celtic twyllght to which 
Bril belonged. ; 

• ' to fiiat old world some extremely unpleasant 
p 8 took place, The opening chapters of 
book relate the earlier history of the 
“atom Highlands arid Isles, from the found- 
°f the Scottish Kingdom of D41 Riata in 
7^500 to the emergence of the Lordship of 
^ shortly after 1350. This section in- 
7 1 ** an account of the Norse occupation of 
: y. Western Isles and an entirely unnecessary • 

; oti the battle of Clontarf, fought in, 
*W iri ; 1014'i;Which,w>nclrides with an iro- 
Ascription of the brains of the 
. NasBriati Boii dripping from his slayer's 

*2? j^tothe sb bcequiprit execu tion of the latter 
.^^■d^bwelmertt. During ; the later 
of Norwegian supremacy An the Isles ■ 
&W«(li(l-in Scotland in 1266),. 
^^MSeTakgart earl of Ross, invaded 


the little childreri 
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burned Inverness again; and in 1491 Alexander 
of Lochalsh, nephew of the fourth Lord, sack- 
ed Inverness “from force of habit", and went 
on to set fire to a church and bum alive the 
people who liad crowded into it for sanctuary. 

The Lordship of the Isles was forfeited to the 
Scottish Crown two years later. In the twen- 
tieth century, when communities are destroyed 
and when people are (prtured and massacre# 
the events are repotted in their undisguised 
horror, and nobody supposes the perpetrators 
to be heroic warriors. Atrocities were equally 
horrific in the medieval centuries, and “Celtic 
twilight” cannot be permitted to shroud them 
in spurious romance. 

Far more interesting than the catalogue of 
slaughter wliich the history of the Lordship of 
the Isles can easily become is the history of the 
learned and artistic professions which man- 
aged to flourish under its aegis. At least the 
Lordship provided a political focus for Gaelic 
civilization, nnd the Lords and their ^mediate 
ancestors gave personal patronageto its intel- 
lectuals, artists and craftsmen. The learned 
society of Gaeldom was highly professional- 
ized on a hereditary basis: both learning and 
position were passed on in femtlieS; 

There were dynasties of judges, doctors, his- 
Sns, scribes and ;• same 

system applied in arts and crafts, there were 
. dynasties of musicians (the harp remained th 
favoured instrument of- the Gael until the six 
teenth century), of poets, sculptors, armourers 
and shipbuilders. Gaelic learning apd art sur- 

vived the fall of the Lordship of the Isles, Mving 

on throughout the sixteenth and 
centuries. Some branches of learning, note y 
SS.dccHncd».^(«.fe™^ 
firnifllism and not as a result of thetaiiure oi 
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the book can similarly be criticized for saying ic and laj 
little about Welsh or Irish communities, most rec 
although Scotland is considered in the context were wri 
of the Declaration of Arbroath. anthropo 

finding 1 

To such criticisms Reynolds replies that her change o! 
knowledge, including linguistic knowledge, is people an 
already stretched thin enough. A* great j c j n j s 

strength of her work is that it is based on first- were no , 
hand knowledge. She judges things for herself Lon done 
and she has a refreshing, jargon-free, way of am ple, fn 
writing. She has often read the medieval Latin nobles to 
source, as well as the modem literature con- thirteentl 
cerning it. No one scholar could have done the mune t 
same for the sources in a dozen other lan- primitive 
guages, which a comprehensive range would j n g. ..^y ] 
have required. As it is, the exposition some- more”, 
times suffers from being too concise , where the T |, j s ’ C( 

ramifications of evidence cannot be dis- ijous.Th 
cussed. The book's wide range also raises a of 

doubt as to whether the types of collective conce pt c 

organization it describes are distinctive to contradu 
medieval Europe. The final statement, that the me dj e val 
object of. government was “to achieve a mime " a 
harmonious consensus in accordance with the account t 
custom and law of the whole community” against t 
applies equally to almost any "traditional" thal Gui 
society. clerical i 

Reynolds’s approach is like that of a social should m 
anthropologist. She distrusts the received wis- is consisl 
dom of the colonial officials (in the medieval only be 
field these are the clerics and academics Neverthi 
learned in canon and Roman law) and searches Guibert 

instead for the testimony of the people them- evidence 
selves. This explains her emphasis on lay socie- and of ci 

ty and on secular, as opposed to ecclesiastical , to Reym 
records. There are pitFalls in methodology will be tl 
here, as the medieval distinction between cler- referenc 

Seriously fortified 


ic and lay was itself an artificial construct and 
most records, whether ecclesiastical or lay, 
were written by clerics. Reynolds is like an 
anthropologist in a “traditional" society too in 
finding little evidence of any fundamental 
change of values over time. There were more 
people and many more documents by 1300, but 
the kinds of collective activity they described 
were not so different from those in 900. The 
Londoners of the early tenth century, for ex- 
ample, formed a guild of both nobles and non- 
nobles to keep the peace and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries similarly they had a com- 
mune. There was no progression from the 
primitive to the modern in social or legal think- 
ing: ”by 1300 there are hints of novelty, but no 
more”. 

This conclusion is intended to be conten- 
tious. There was nothing novel about the spirit 
of association. Reynolds asserts, and no new 
concept of the commune. She is aware that this 
contradicts Guibert de Nogen t and other 
medieval evidence. He had described “com- 
mune” as a “new and wicked word” in his 
account of the rising by the burgesses at Laon 
against the bishop in 1112. Reynolds replies 
thal Guibert was exaggerating and that such 
clerical descriptions of dangerous novelties 
should not be accepted at their face value. This 
is consistent with her axiom that lay ideas can 
only be reliably studied through lay records. 
Nevertheless those who disagree will return to 
Guibert and many other problematic pieces of 
evidence. But all students of the Middle Ages 
and of collective organization will be indebted 
to Reynolds for this rich and original book. It 
will be the starting-point for discussion and the 
reference point for information. 


B. K. Davison 

DAVID J. CATHC ART KING 
CasteHarhim AngUcanum: An index and 
bibliography of the castles in Engl and .Wales 
and the Islands 

Volume 1, Anglesey-Montgomery ; Volume 2, 

Norfolk-Yorkshire and the Islands 

676pp." New York: Kraus, J150 the.set. 
05275 01107 ; ' ' , 

Ruined castles are perhaps the most evocative 
of all the vestiges of our past: It is David J. 

Cathcart King’s achievement to have identified 

and briefly described this debris of a bygone 
age. Within these; two volumes he has “cap- 
tured" the castles of England and Wales. 

This capture-by-catalogue is in the best 
tradition of British antiquarian topography. 
Counting castles gpes back to the ages which 
produced them. In the early thirteenth century 
GerVase of Canterbury listed ninely-nine; 
three centuries later, John Leland noted 450: 
by 1798 James Moore was able to refer to 530. 
The numbers rose, even as the castles them- 
selves were razed. Now it seems likely that 
King has caught all, or virtually all j those which 
have survived until the later twentieth centuiy . 

It is not just the major castles which are 
noticed here, but every grassy hump likely to 
have Once been a castle. King defines □ castle 
as “a building of the Middle Ages (in England 
. arid Wales at least) which Is seriously, forti- 
fied". Oh this basis, he' lists the rti&jdr stone 
castles, the peel towers of Northern England, 
the fortified farmhouses known as “bastles' , 
fin Cumberland and Northumberland ortly), 
town walls and fortified monasteries, ns well as 
. grass-grown earthwbrksi His Castellarlum is 
thus a catalogue of medieval and enrly sjx- 
teenth-century fortification: The one category 
missing is the walled cathedral dose. This is b 
oltY since closhs were the symbolic castles of 
religious cpmfnunitl)is and as such often . edn- 
sciously adopted the style of- “real castles 
belonging to secular communities. 

The catalogue, which runs to 553 pages, is 
ffrouped by 0umy,. artd covers exliuit, 

' vanUhed and. possible fortified constructions; 

works inspected, but rejected as ensiles, are 
• also noted. The eplries are necessarily brief - 
jUst the hanie, location, history os recorded in 
contemporary sources, i few words of desenp- 
‘ fiori and a bibHography. thus, the Tower of. 
; tdridort receives 280 Words of description and, 
ihirtY-tWdbibl^gtephical references.whereas 
.i, the small; eprthwplr* -Whitt ington ' has to 


make do with ten words and a single reference , ; v r 
Such relentless brevity on occasion robs us of ii< 
helpful, if subjective, detail. Thus, Castell »r 
Coch in Glamorgan was "much rebuilt in the , j 
19th century". There is no indication that . a 
Burges's work for the Marquis of Bute made it i; 

one of the most romantic evocations of the . s 
Middle Ages to be found in Britain - a minia- ) 
lure. Carcassonne: This fa not, however^ realty : i 

a book fbr the intend ing visitor: rather It is ait 
encyclopedic work of reference. !i 

One purpose of any such work of reference 
must be to serve as a basis for constructive 1 j: 

analysis. So what does King make of it all? His , > 

forty-five pages of introduction reveal a ' r 
western view - from “Little England beyond 
Wales”. Welsh castles were King’s first love ' f 
and for the 1 most part these were strictly 
military works, whether built by the Welsh or i 
’• the English. Nevertheless, as he himself points 
out. castles are linked with lordship. Baronies 
with a high level of sub-infeudation had many 
lordships, and therefore many castles, The 
distribution of the castles thus reflects the 
patterns of tenancy as much as those of 
, warfare. * . . 

King has no time for symbolism or conspi- 
cuous consumption as a motive for castle build- 
ing, nor for the all-embracing domestic role of 
the castle. His military viewpoint, however, is 
difficult to sustain in many parts of lowland 
England. He could. perhaps have emulated 
more Mark Glrouard's analysis of the Great 
House as a power-generating machine - the 
castle being merely the medieval fades of the 
Great House, fortiried because society was 
■largely held together by military links. Small, 
cut-rate, nan-residentjai forts may have out- 
numbered the fortified mansions of the gentry, 
but they were marginal, even in the Middle 
Ages: It is because castles were homes, ad- .•**: 
mlnistrative centres, banks, courts and gaols, 
as well as being forts, that they were so 
important, 

David King's Caste llariuni is the result of a 
lifetime's dedication. Sadly, it may well be the 
last of its kind. In future, such catalogues are 
more likely to be found on magnetic tape than 
between hard covers. But it is a measure of the 
usefulness of these' two volumes that one's im- 
mediate desire is to take scissors to them arid to 
make patterns other than those imposed by 
modem (or even ancient) county boundaries. 

At $150. the CdsfetlariwH is too costly to treat 
in this way. Even-at this price, however, no 
library, with any pretensions to renting; those 
Concerned with tt&fles shod!# be’ without it? 
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Definite and indefinite 


Stephen Bann 
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HCJDERT DAMISCH 

Fen4trc Jaune cadmium: Ou les dessous dc la 
peinlurc 

320pp. Paris: Seuil. 99fr. 

2020069628 

The Tact that the work of Hubert Damisch is 
virtually unknown in Britain is not the least 
telling indication of the cleavage between Brit- 
ish and French conceptions of art theory. 
Damisch's principal work to date, the enigma- 
tically named TMorie tlu image , was published 
as long ago as 1972 and still awaits translation. 
Yet no study of out period has more sugges- 
tively demonstrated the way in which a consis- 
tently tested theory of representation can illu- 
minate the whole historical development of 
Western painting since the Renaissance. 
Damisch's approach in this tour de force of 
sustained argument is perhaps best understood 
in relation to the no less interesting procedure 
of the maverick of French art history in the 
previous generation, Pierre Francastel. For 
Fran caste], who published La Figure el le lieu 
In 1967, the perspectival space of Renaissance 
painting was essentially heterogeneous: one 
could search it diligently for sociological data, 
and note the appearance of theatrical machines 
deriving from medieval street theatre, as well 
as identifying the “new objects" through which 
masters like Uccello conveyed their joyful 
mastery of the science of perspective. 

For Damisch, by contrast, the wager was 
precisely to show how the rigidly defined sys- 
tem of perspective summoned up its own 
"counter-subject" or “counterweight” in the 
indefinable figure of the cloud. In the noto- 
rious models with which Brunelleschi inaug- 
urated the systematic study of perspective, 
it was the sky which eluded and exceeded 
the methodical recession of Florentine 
architecture. Damisch’s intuition was to realize 
that this conflict could be analysed as a force of 

^pouTto snow the 
vision of St John on Patinos, a host of cloudy 
Assumptions painted by Zurbarfin and Mur- 
illo, and even the difficulties of Ruskin in com- 
ing to terms with the ‘Truth of Clouds”, could 
all be: shown to belong within; the same, regime 
of representing a space as . both finite and infi- 
nite. DamiKh shrewdly contrasts this tradition 
with the practice of theChinese artist, which is 
^reconcile all oppositipns (including- that of 
. Barth, and Sky) through "the; unique trace bf 


the brush". 

Damisch promises us more material on the 
“origin of perspective" in a forthcoming study. 
His Fenitre jaime cadmium presents a very 
different side of his work in art history and 
theory which is. at the same time, strictly com- 
plementary to the studies of the Renaissance 
heritage. In effect, he has amassed in one 
volume a large number of occasional reviews 
and articles which demonstrate the point of 
arrival, in twentieth-century art, of the frac- 
tured space of the Renaissance and Baroque 
masters, it is quite a tribute to the clarity and 
consistency of Damisch's thinking that a collec- 
tion of this kind, some of which dates back as 
far as the 1950s, can be reconciled harmonious- 
ly with the general argument of Thdorie du 
image: that modern painters as apparently di- 
verse ns Duchamp, Mondrian. Pollock and 
Dubuffet enn be assessed in the light of a 
theory which is not only generally applicable, 
but turns out to have a highly specific reference 
to their individual practices. Damisch makes 


no claim for the absolute validity of a method 
which offers us (as the book-cover modestly 
assures us) one way of traversing the territory 
of modem painting, among others. But his 
study is worth a good deal more than a mere 
collection of sensitive observations on the 
achievements of Modernism, precisely be- 
cause it retains its basis in that earlier and 
historically determining Modem Movement, 
the Renaissance. 

One of the major essays in the collection 
stands a little apart, however, both because of 
its material and because it is one of the very few 
examples of Damisch’s work which has been 
translated into English (in 20th Century Stu- 
dies, December 1976). In devoting the whole 
of forty pages to one modern painting, Paul 
Klee's “Equals Infinity” (1932), Damisch sets a 
new standard of seriousness for the analysis of 
an art whose very charm and playfulness have 
perhaps inhibited more intellectual specula- 
tion: not only does he show convincingly that 
Klee's reference to “Infinity” betokens a fami- 



Howmi Hodgkjn'sscnvnprint "SaWa^'. MI, brepcoducedfmm the oaofa#* toThe Bri&h Art Show OM rifcriaaca and 
new directions 1979-1984 (142pp. Orbh. £15; paperback, #95 . 085613 7944), Vie exhibition can be seen iitlhe Birmingham 


liarity with the use of the concept by mok 
mathematicians like Cantor, but he also 2 
that Klee is offering us an equivalent in IK 
terms for the new cosmological vision -VT 
resentation of “points" in space which drijfe 
ately evokes and repudiates AJbeitiaiTZ 
with its unique "vanishing point". ^ 

Beside this formidable piece of analysiL 
most of the other essays in the collection 1 
comparatively slight. But their particular Z 
terest lies in the way Damisch Is able (o o^. 
ride the tired distinction between "abstract 1 
and ‘‘figurative’' painting which is, even m 
acquiring new and unexpected cunency. F» 
Damisch, such a superficial distinction is, and 
has always been since the Renaissance, subject 
to a more basic antinomy between linearity - 
the very precondition of perspectival space - 
and the various principles which contest and 
override linearity: the cloud In Renaissance 
and Baroque painting, the effect of pure colom 
exceeding the boundaries set by line in more 
recent work. Yet this antinomy between the 
defined and the indefinable finds its own 
equilibrium, so to speak, in a figure which 
recalls Gottfried Semper’s view of the origin of 
all art in the practice of weaving. It is through 
the interlacing effect - the entnlac - of the 
woven textile that Damisch is able to identify a 
structure characteristic of much of (he mosl 
influential contemporary painting, from Mon- 
drian’s grid structures and Albers’s "bands of 
colour” seeming to pass under each other, to 
Pollock’s triumphant transcendence of linear- 
ity through an excess of interlacing tracks. 

This decisive contemporary phenomenon, 
which Damisch traces to a recent manifestation 
in the fascinating work of the French painter 
Francois Rouan, must of course have its roots 
in the nineteenth century. Indeed it is not diffi- 
cult to see that Cdzanne would be a crucial 
point of reference for anyone who wished to 
assert the victory of the entrelac over tradition- 
al conceptions of draughtsmanship and per- 
spectival space. Damisch has hit upon a most 
original way of characterizing Cdzanne’s new 
approach, which is to begin his book with a 
lengthy and absorbing discussion of Balzac's 
Le Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu. In Balzac's percep- 
tive evocation of the painter Frenhofer’s con- 
cealed masterpiece, whose very “indefinability” 
is its mark of divergence from previous painter- 
ly practice, Damisch discerns a kind of allegory 
of the destiny of modern painting. Did not 
Cdzanne exclaim to Emile Bernard (as Damiscb 
legitimately reminds us): “Frenhofer, c’esl 
moil"? 
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Carter Ratcliff . ‘ v 

SUZIGABLIK ; ' 

: Has Modernism Failed? / 

T33pp. Thames and Hudspn. £10, ; 

0500 23391 8 * ' , • 1 \ ".V':. - 

Sjizi Gabiik believes that it is no. longer enough 
for art critics' to keep track .of winners and 
losers in the. style wars of the international grt 
<:.W9rid. Nor is tijere any point in joining up wi th 
1 ;this or that ba^d of, ideologues;' The art hritic 
mu^t ascedijtothe highgtoitoii of the- 1 ! cultural 

* Only f ritoilhat «*leyafod viewppituisit 

' ppssible tp See what the situation. requires: “a 
V fundamental reconstruction bf the basic pro- 
mises of pur whole culture'.’. , HasModefttisfh 
failed?, returns qvir and oyfer- again to p plea 
th*t we' tackle t hetaskof cultufal rebuilding 
before K Is too late, ; . ' ■ - ' ,/ ". . 

For GabKk/the qiiestipn in the tijle: other ; 
-book has nn obvious atisWer. Mod ern ism has 

• indeed failed, hjisembly so; Effehoftfie bpoH’s :: 
. alghji chapters' elaborates hervisioiy oUhis fail-: 

‘ ufe nod (is causes: alienated jndMdualjty . on' 
the one hand. and bureau'cratic oppression.bn 
the pilfer, with the effects, of both mode worse \ 
- hymarkciplacfegreccj; she set* out to coyerthe 
: samq |rpuii^ dight times,; and bhfpr.fi ;ipiig (h^ 
familiarity of her themes joins with ibeargeniy ; 
: ; 6|. hpV, feelings;, to. turn her argument into :o 


variety of others on all the expected topics, 
Gablik's own vq}ce ^merges clearly. This tes- 
timonial fervour gives her book, its value, Has 
Modernism Failed? adds little to our compen- 
dlum of complain ts about personal detachment 
and corporate manipulation . As h cry from the 
depths of an art* world Gabiik has reason- to 
believe is a wilderness, her litany is persuasive. 
In fact there is' much in the curretit scene to 
wound a responsible sensibility. 

Though Gabiik is best known for, -her art 


defiant stnnce of "ascetics like Cezanne, work- 
ing more or. less alone, or of embattled outsid- 
ers like Pollock". The next moment, and the 
next and the next, she condemns earlier mod- 
ernists, for their "individualism”, the worst of 
all crimes against the cultural uriity she so pas- 
sionately wishes to feel. At One time or another 
Gabiik sees artists In the modernist tradition as 
self-exiled giants, as narcissistic machines pro- 
ducing only the pleasure of their own : market- 
place success, and as dupes controlled by the 


? artist., As Jip inside*, she 'has first-hand expert- artist in aiiiek rotation' she nn (i 

close up how arte, "feaucm- ft* -JtE&L ; M225S^ p 


Her Monichaennism has its uses. Fo; one 
thing, it generates enough energy to austain ner 
feelings of outrage. For another, it provides 
sufficient hope to rescue her from a 
cingly bleak view of the current outlook for art 
Villains are simply villainous and the a 
unalloyed. Praise die latter and one is 
but sometimes mistaken as well; Gawi 
accepts Norman Mailer’s claim that Ihe 8 r 
painters of the New York subways. 

launched ‘‘a tribal rebellion against^ 

industrial civilization". Then she backs ■ 
the sight of graffltlsts drawn into the g 
unresolved. system, Nothing qualifies her appro** 1 


ltided by ideologies Of thb autonomousSelf “«nauow, even reprehensible, 

.tranquillized ** ***'■ 

distinctions, dtsrideajs fallen to ruin, soulless; T • 

dead to! Gad oTiveh the Talntest^lcker of die -nw 8 ^ d 9? d P9p flair. 

: . Gab Iksees it. BrnirohiriAum L -tii! , -P 6 ? Br f :» G ablik i miss«s the chief 


Joseph. Beuys. ' ■ ' . 

, : Gabiik and many others believe that 
must be treasured for "reintroducing 
in ' his role as shaman - a mystical, pd Jj 
■ political figure in prehistoric 
stands fit the entrance to a spiritufllly ^n® ^ 
future. I doubt this, it seems 


primltivists whose ancestral head |s '"9 
.tribal shaman but Jcan-Jacques 
wjiosb appeals to a fictitious P rtb !f 


much to promote the individualist a ■ ^ 
f abbots: Beuys,, whose own e 8 ( *’V jjjic 
Weening, cultivates the image of an r-gl 

.d tody .Gabiik sees him Otherwise. W - 


helm bn the, primacy of the collective, 'and a 





ail of hriittan history,” sh&writ^f-J^jc^i 
was enchanted;" She |s ready to ioi\Q* 
-question Beuys or any otheit 

fo bring back the Bnchimmfe^^^p^ 

:tfte prejsenf to a pastoral dream, of ^ 

' Wayia ?mVth« tod 


Computer models and the mind - a view from the East P ole 


i.'i 




nan iel C. Dennett 

rT^7different people claiming to be ex- 
Ling the mind in “computational" terms, 
Almost as many denying that this is possi- 
r em pirical research and ideological combat 
^'currently proceeding on many fronts, and it 
rVj, ea sy to get one’s bearings. But some 
Les are emerging from the cacophony, and 
tov tempt me to try to sketch the logical 
Lphy of some of the best-known views, 

Sth an eye to diminishing the disagreements 
md misrepresentations that sometimes attend 

^There are still dualists and other mystics in 
te world who assert (and hope and pray, 
spparently) that the mind will forever elude 
Jence, but they are off the map for me, and I 
lake it as agreed by all parties to the discussion 
that what we want, in the end, is a materialistic 
theoryof the mind as the brain. Our departure 
point Is the mind, meaning roughly the set of 
phenomena that is characterized in everyday 
urns - the terms of “folk psychology" - as 
dankirtg about this and that, having beliefs ab- 
’ m this and that , perceiving this and that , and 
so forth. Our destination is the brain, meaning 
; roughly the set of cerebral phenomena that is 
| characterized in the now- intentional, non- 
I symbolic, now-information-theoretic terms of 
j neuroanatomy and neurophysiology. 

Orwecan switch destination with departure, 
and construe the task as building from what is 
bown of the plumbing and electrochemistry 
of the brain towards a theory that can explain - 
orexplain away-the phenomena celebrated in 
folk psychology. There has been a surfeit of 
debate on the strategic question of which direc- 
thm of travel is superior, “top-down" from 
mind to brain or “bottom-up” from brain to 
mind, but that is now largely behind us and well 
understood. A much more interesting clash 
concerns what to look for in the way of inter- 
iwial theory. It is here that manifestoes about 
“computation” vie with each other, and it is 
issue I will attempt to clarify. 

Consider the extreme positions in their 
purest forms.- First, there is what I shall call 
High Church Computalionalism, or HCC, 
which maintains that between ordinary- 
Unguage folk psychology and brain science 
there will be at least one level of theory quite 
“dose" to the high level of folk psychology that 
is both “cognitive” and "computational". The 
defining dogmas bf HCC form a trinity: 

(l) Thinking is information processing- That is, 
the terms of folk psychology are to be spruced 
up by (he theorist and recast more rigorously: 
“thinking’! will be analysed Into an amalgam of 
processes ('Inference", “problem solving", 
“search" and so forth); “seeing” and “hearing" 
rill be analysed In terms of "perceptual analy- 
** which Itself will involve Inference, 
hypothesis-testing strategies and the like. 

P) Information processing is computation 
(whteh is symbol-manipulation) . The informa- 
tion-processing systems arid Operations will 
, ihemselves be analysed in terms of processes of 
“computation”, and since, as Jerry Fodor says. 
"W computation without representation”, a 
[tedium of representation Is posited, consist- 
kgof symbols belonging to a system which has 
^nrar (formation rules) and formal rules of 
tytybdl-nianlputation fot deriving new syqihO'- 
complies from old. 

P) The sematulcs of these, symbbts. connects- 
wnkfag.tQ the external world. For instance, 
“we brain tbinjumabob (brain state, brain 
^ot, coinplex.property of brain tissue) will be 
^bol for^the Massachusetts Institute of 
2«^]ogy,,. and some other brain .thiriguma-j 
fyNll hethe symbol for budget . Then we wih 
.Mbto determirife that another, composite 
t(^|uinabob refeix. to the MIT budget, 

; fife symboljd.shuctures cbmposable wlth- 

^e,repreSentatiqnal . mediutri have 

thtoard a systematic function ofthe 
• interprotatioris Of their elements. Iri , 
. ^ .wor^i' ihete Is a 1 language of thou ght , 
ii WJPrinV of|the forms of this language (many 
hliv manipulated titiring 9 c *F 1 P u f?5 

i rS:^? wiaid w r^er to things intbe world 

i'^^^j^gOj'^hales and the day after 
are thWe whbflatly deny all 

; no'forinal.rule-governed . 




between folk psychology and brain science. 
Thinking is something going on in the brain all 
right, but is not computation at all; thinking is 
something holistic and emergent - and organic 
and fuzzy and warm and cuddly and myste- 
rious. I shall call this extreme version Zen Hol- 
ism. (Richard Dawkins speaks of those who 
are “holislier than thou".) 

In between these extremes are all manner of 
intermediate compromise positions, most of 
them still rather dimly envisaged at this incho- 
ate stage of inquiry. It would be handy to have 
a geographical metaphor for organizing and 
describing this theory-space, and happilyone is 
at hand, thanks to Jerry Fodor. 

Several months ago, inaheated discussion at 
MIT about rival theories of language compre- 
hension, Professor Fodor characterized the 
views of a well-known theoretician as “West 
Coast” -.a weighty indictment in the corridors 
of MIT. When reminded that this maligned 
theoretician resided in Pennsylvania, Fodor 
was undaunted. He was equally ready, it 
turned out, to brand people at Brandeis or 
Sussex as West Coast. He explained that just as 
when you're at the North Pole, moving away 
from the Pole in any direction is movingsouth, 
so moving from MIT in any direction is moving 
West. MIT is the East Pole, and from a vantage 
point at the East Pole, the inhabitants of Chica- 
go, Pennsylvania, Sussex and even Brandeis 
University a dozen miles away in Waltham are 
all distinctly Western in their appearance. 

Since MIT, the East Pole, is the Vatican City 
of High Church Computalionalism, and since 
the best known spokesmen of Zen Holism hold 
forth from various podia in the San Francisco 
Bay area, I propose the following idealized 
map of the present state of things: all positions 
about computational models of mental pheno- 
mena can be located in a logical space with the 
East Pole at the centre and the West Coast as 
its horizon. (I am adapting Fodor's discovery 
oF the East Pole to my own purposes.) In be- 
tween the extremes there are many positions 
that disagree sharply over many matters (they 
are, as one says , “diametrically opposed") , but 
can nevertheless all be seen to be more or 
less Western, depending on which denials or 
. modifications of HCC they defend. As in any 
attempt at cartography, this is Just orte of many 
possible' pfojectipns. It claims no essential 
rightness, but invites your consideration as a 
useful organizer. 

These warring doctrine? , High Church Com- 
putationalism and Its many heresies, arcoot 
themselves theories; they are ideologies. /ney 
are'ideologies about what the true theory of the 
mind will or must belike, when we eventually 
divine It. Various attempts to.create genuine 
theories- various research programmes - seem 
to be committed to various ideologies arrayed 

In our space, but as we shall see, the boa 
between research programme and ideology IS. 

rather loose. The fact that great progress Is (or is 

not) being made bn aresearch programme might 
tell us next to nothing about the ultimate 
sbundness of its inspiring ideology. ■ 

And vice versa: refutation of an ideology 
sometimes has littleeffaton the research done 
under its banner. ... 

Not surprisingly, it * philosophers who have 
• been the most sclive Emulators tmd g»ar r 
diaos of the. ideologies. in 

guag' of Thought. m 
fiogiy has far sonic II 1110 been the theologian 
[Snathe East t-olh. Huber. Dreyfus 

and John Searle »• Berteley J re J, h %TO fin 
West Coast Zen 
“Mental Representations , 
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gy (1963) was a founding document of High 
Church Computationalism, but who, under the 
influence of J. J. Gibson, renounced the faith 
in Cognition and Reality ( 1975), and helped to 
turn Ithaca into something of a West Coast 
colony. 

From one vantage-point, all work on Arti- 
ficial Intelligence (AI) seems unproblem atical- 
ly committed to HCC. If your models arc writ- 
ten in LISP and arc actually designed to run on 
computers, how can you take yourself seri- 
ously as a theorist or modeller of mental pro- 
asses without taking yourself to be presuppos- 
ing the thesis - or at least playing the hunch - 
that mental processes are analogous to the 
constituent computer proasses of your model at 
least to theexlentlo being formal, computation- 
al proasses of symbol manipulation? 

Many cognitivist theorists have been content 
to adopt just such an ideology. After all, what's 
wrong with it? This is the question that has 
thrown down the gauntlet to the ideological 
foes of HCC, who have been so concerned to 
demonstrate the shortcomings of HCC doc- 
trines as ideology that they have seldom cared 
to ask whether the research programmes of the 
proponents of HCC are as deeply committed to 
its doctrines ns they maintain. Thus a recurrent 
and powerful line of criticism of HCC points 
out that such computational models as have 
actually been proposed by workers in AI or 
cognitive psychology are ludicrously under- 
determined by the available data, even when 
they are quite plausible, as they often are. This 
criticism usefully reveals how faT the antral 
claims of HCC are from being demonstrated, 
but otherwise it strikes only a glancing blow: 
for if there are deep methodological reasons to 
hope that a winning computational model will 
one day emerge, the prospect that early ex- 
ploratory models will be drastically underde- 
termined by the data should be viewed as a 
tolerable (and entirely anticipated) phase of 
the research programme. 

And Fodor has provided us with a candidate 
for a deep methodological reason for throwing 
in our lot with HCC: it's the only remotely 
explicit positive idea anyone has. Fodor's chal- 
lenge ("What else?”) has very effectively 
embarrassed the opposition for years, since 
Zen Holism itself is not a positive alternative, 
but only a brute denifll. Saying that thinking is 
holistic and emergent only announces the -fla- 
vour of your scepticism; it merely gestures in 
the direction of an alternative. Dreyfus and 
other West Coast philosophers have token the 
extreme course: they have attempted to find d 
priori arguments showing that HCC couldn t 
possibly be true. But they have won few con- 
verts with their arguments, and the verdict of 
many onlookers is that the debate conducted in 
those terms is a standoff. at best. 

if the a priori gambit has been. overdone, 
there is a more modest Western tactic that has 
seldom been adopted by philosophers, but has 
been quite influential in some AJ circle® 1 trying 
to explain not why HCC is .impossible, but 
why. even if it is both possible (for all one can 
tell) and the only articulated possiblhtyto date, 
it is so unlikely to be correct. 

High Church Computationalism does sceip 
to me (and to many others) to be highly im- 
plausible, for reasons that ate hard to express 
but that hover around the charge that a com- 
putational symbol-manipulating brain see nu 
profoundly unbiologfcal. This unelaborated 
suspicion should not be trusted . for one s intul- 
• tions about what is biological and what is not 
are' (for most of us, surety) an undisciplined 
crew. What could seem more unbiologicat 
(from one intuitive vantage-point) than the 
clockworky mechanisms of DNA: replication, 
fot instance? So if this Is to be more than just 
another wnV of saying Nay to HCC. without 
providing any real argument, we need to say 
something niore explicit about why we think an 
HCC-slyle brain would not be Nature's way. 

: Douglas Hofstadter hak recently found a 

woyof expressing this misgiving that strikes me 
as on tiio right track/ HCC systems, designed 
M they are “through a 100% top-down, 
approach'', lire too efficient in their utilization , 
oF machinery. As we : .work \ our way down 
; through the nested black boxes, '’functions 
' calling subfunctions calling subfunctions'’ , de- 
■ composing larger homunculi into committees 
; of smaller, dumber homunculi, we provide for 
no waste motion, no non-fiinctional or dys- 
: functional clutter* no “featherbedding homyn- 
|y(, i.fl-J ^ V ll; «'< : » 'Or* r iilftfU i.l'l' *' :-'l|! 

' q, ■n-j.l....,..., 


culi or supernumeraries. But that is not Na- 
ture’s Way; designing systems or organizations 
with that sort of efficiency requires genuine 
foresight, a detailed anticipation of the prob- 
lem spaces to be encountered, the tasks the 
system will he called upon to perform. Another 
way of putting this point is that such systems, 
by being designed all the way down, have too 
much intelligence implicated in their design at 
the lower levels. Nature's Way of providing 
flexibility and good design involves a different 
kind of efficiency . the sort of efficiency that can 
emerge opportunistically out of prodigious 
amounts of “wasteful" and locally uninterpret- 
able activity -activity that isn't from the outset 
"for" anything, but plays some very modest role 
(or many roles on many different occasions) in - 
some highly distributed process 

This is a theme to counterbalance the themes 
of HCC that have so dominated imagination. 

But is it just a theme? Until very recently, 

Fodor's challenge stood unanswered: no one 
had any explicit proposals for how such 
“bottom-up" systems could do any recogniz- 
able cognitive work. The only suggestions 
forthcoming from the philosophers (and 
neuroscientists as well) were metaphorical and 
mysterious. But now from out of the West 
something belter is coming. Explicit proposals, 
and even working, testable models are emerg- 
ing from a variety of workers clustered around 
the so-called New Connectionisnt. 

The most compelling first impression of the 
New Conneciionists (and the point of their 
name) is that they are looking closely at neural 
Architecture and trying to model much closer to 
the brain than the mind. Tlint is, if East Pole AI 
programs appear to be attempts to model the 
mind. New Conneclionist AI programs appear 
to be attempts to model the brain . And some of p 

the purer or more extreme approaches feature c 
explicit commentary on the parallels between , J, 
neurons or neuron assemblies and the func- : i 
tional units of their models /But it is a mistake. - v 
I think, to read the movement as "neurophy- J 
siology carried on by other means". Nor is the e 
distinctive difference simply or mainly a matter 
of being much more bottom-up than top-down . ,i 

For while braimsh-looking bits and pieces and 
assemblies do often appear in these new models. 

what Is more important is that at a more abstract t 
: level the systems and elements - whether or not 
they resemble any known brainware - are of 
recognizable biological types. 

The ihosi obvious and familiar abstract fea- 
ture shared by most of these models is a high 
degree of parallel processing, either simulated 
or based on actual parallel hardware. 1 ” While 
the point has been brought home to everybody 
■ by now that the brain is a massively parallel 
procestor, and that this is important to under- 
, standing how the mind's work is done by the 
brain, there is less interest among the New 
Conneciionists in the question of just what 
* kind of parallel processor the brain is than in 
what the powers of massively parallel process- 
ors in general are. Hence some of the parallel- 
processing models are. almost wilfully ’un- 
realistic" as models of brain organization. For 
instance. ' one of the guiding analogies of 
Hofstadter's "Jumbo architecture" is the con- 
structing of molecules by enzymes floating 
freely within the cytoplasm of a cell. But 
Hofstadter doesn’t think that the cognitive 
tasks the Jumbo architecture is designed to 
' perform - the example exploited in the exposi- 
tion arid testing of the architecture is solving 
anagrams - are performed within the cell bodies 
of people's brain cells. 11 

Another widely and diversely used New 
Conneclionist idea - “simulated nnnealing" - 
derives from ; statistical mechanics. Compbtri* . 
tional analogues of alternatively "warming" 
arid "cooling" structures to get them to settle 
into the best combinations have proved to be 
powerful new methods ih several different 
domains. 11 

Although therd is n lot bf diversity and dis- 
agreement among the people who cluster 
around the Western-style New Cbrinectionisis, 
a few characteristics - fondly resemblances - 
are worth noting., In these models, typiciilly. 
there is: : ' i 

(I) "distributed" memory and processing, in 
which units play multiple . drastically cqhivociil 
roles: and in which disambiguation occurs only 
’■globally". In short, some of thicse models arc 
what you might .call computational holograms. 
For 1 instance. ■ Tenth Kanerva’s; ■ "distributed 
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recognition" memory has a strictly limited 
capacity for high-quality memory, but when it 
is overloaded, the effect is not to create a sim- 
ple overflow, in which no new information can 
he input. Rather, the input of too much in- 
formation leads to the partial degradation of 
information previously stored; the super- 
imposition of the excess information smudges 
or obscures the information already in 
memory. 

(2) No central control, but rather a partially 
anarchic system of rather competitive ele- 
ments. See. eg. Feldman and Ballard's discus- 
sion of “winner take all" or WTA networks." 
(Many of these ideas can be seen to be new 
versions of much older ideas in A I - eg. 
Selfridge's PANDEMONIUM, and of course 
"perceptions".) 

(3) No complex message-passing between 
modules or subsystems. That is, for instance, 
no discursive messages '‘about the outside 
world"; "The fundamental premise of connec- 
tionism", according to Feldman and Ballard, 
”is that individual neurons do not transmit large 
amounts of symbolic information. Instead they 


compute by being appropriately connected to 
large numbers of similar units." 

(4) A reliance on statistical properties of en- 
sembles to achieve effects. 

(5) The relatively mindless and inefficient 
making and unmaking of many partial path- 
ways of solutions, until the system settles down 

after a while not on the (predesignated or pre- 
designatable) "right'' solution, but only with 
whatever "solution" or “solutions" “feel right" 
to the system. This combines the idea of simu- 
lated annealing (or n close kin of it) with the 
idea that, in nature, not all "problems" have 
"solutions" and there is a difference between a 
process stopping and its being turned off. 

The models being explored are still com- 
putational but the level at which the modelling 
is computational is much closer to neuro- 
science than to psychology. What is computed 
is not (for instance) an implication of some 
proposition about Chicago, or a formal de- 
scription of a grammatical transformation, but 
(for instance) (he new value of some threshold- 


The very model of the modern 


Adam Hodgkin 

J. DAVID BOLTER 

“Daring's Man: Western cultu re in the 
compute rage 

264pp. Duckworth. £12.95. 
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J. David Bolter is a professor of Classics in 
North Carolina who has also been a visiting 
fellow in Computer Science at Yale University. 
These appointments hint at an unusual com- 
bination of expertise which excellently qual- 
ifies him to write a book on the cultural signifi- 
cance of computers. Turing's Man is persis- 
tently interesting, not least because Professor 
Bolter. is always willing to risk a bold line of 

interests are well illustrated by a bibliography 
in which Kirk and Raven's The Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers, naturally and unpretentiously 
rubs shoulders with a lecture on finiteness by 
Donald ftnuth and Tracy Kidder's docu- 
mentary journalism' about the computer ln- 
dlistry,:. 

Bo] t er’s cent ral thesis is that the computer is 
a defining technology for our age, as the tech- 
nology ;ot the clock was for the seventeenth 
century and the craft technologies of t he po iter 
and weayeT were for the ancient world 7 By this 
me ans he succeeds iq placing the revolutionary 
*. effects' ant} deeps potential of computers and 
computational methods in a broad historical 
1 context and a humanist perspective. He is a 
>'• long way, from the old view of computers as 
mere calculating devices or "number-crun- 
chers": ifi. his chapters on language, memory, 
and creativity he stresses that computers pre 
machines for processing symbols for propes-' 
sing [all jTpwtds? of information '--cnot solely or 
. ‘even primarily machines. for processing nuift- 

- k_W- T-i .CiLLii 1.1 ' 


* at one or these analyzers and nanoseconds are wide. [ 
mean you can see them go by. “Jesus,” I say, “that 
signal takes twelve nanoseconds to get from there to 
there.” Those are real big things to me when I’m 
building a computer. Ycl when I think about it, how 
much longer it takes to snap your fingers. I’ve lost 
track of what a nanosecond really means. 

To this Bolter drily appends the comment: “If 
it takes, by the way, half a second to snap one’s 
fingers, that is five hundred million 
nanoseconds." Later in the same chapter we 
find a reminder that this possibility of a mystic- 
al appreciation of the fine-grainedness of time, 
at the machine level, needs to be set against the 
failure of computer time to obey even the laws 
of arithmetic at the human level: programming 
tasks are commonly measured in man-months, 
but a task that can be accomplished by three 
hni&toih'tefi'fndhtTis ptobaWy bajuiot bp accom- 
plished by ten men in three months. 

The chapter on lime is one of the best, but 
Bolter does not present a convincing case for 
his assertion that the experience of program- 
ming will encourage a return to the ancient 
view of cyclical cultural rise and decline. I sus- 
pect that the computer age encourages a rather 
different model of progress - one of steady and 
accelerating improvement, creating a cli mate < 
of permanent obsolescence, punctuated by 
‘ occasional and episodic “crashes”. 

... ‘VVhat then are we to make of the central 
• thesis of the book', that the computer is a defin- 
J . in 8 technology for our age7 There is one. diffl- 
. culty with the concept of a defining technology 
which Bolter squarely faces - it is not the same 
J thing as a very important technology. Agri- 

* cultural, educational, and medical revolutions 
1 have not led philosophers and poets to liken 

l ' the universe or the : psyche to a plough-share, a 
5 Printing-press, or a public drain.’ Is this just 
r ■ because the loom, thfe clbck and the computer 
have more glamojir?' Bolter suggests an answer 
1 along: these lines. Some . technologies -have 


like parameter of some element which all by 
itself has no univocal external-world semantic 
role. At such a low level of description, the 
semantics of the symbolic medium of computa- 
tion refer only (at most) to events, processes, 
states, “addresses” within the brain - within 
the computational system itself. In short, on 
this view the only formal, computational “lan- 
guage of thought" is rather like a machine lan- 
guage for a computer, and you can't say “it’s 
raining in Chicago" in machine language; all 
you can express are imperatives about what to 
do to what contents of what address and the 
like. 

How, then, do we ever get anything happen- 
ing in such a system that is properly about 
Chicago ? On these views there must indeed be 
higher levels of description at which we can 
attribute external-semantical properties to 
brain thingumabobs (this brain thingumabob 
refers to Chicago, and that one refers to MIT), 
but at such a level the interactions and rela- 
tionships between elements will not be com- 
putational, but - and here we lapse back into 
metaphor and handwaving - statistical, emer- 
gent, holistic. Thus in this vision of things the 
low, computational level is importantly unlike 
a machine language, in that there is no supposi- 
tion of a direct translation or implementation 
relation between the high-level phenomena 
which do have an external-world semantics and 
the low-level phenomena, which do not. If 
there were, then the usual methodological pre- 
cept of computer science would be in order: 
ignore the hardware since the idiosyncrasies of 
its particular style of implementation add no- 
thing to the phenomenon, provided the phe- 
nomenon is rigorously described at the higher 
level. 

My favourite metaphor for this proposal is 
meteorology. Think of meteorology and its re- 
lation to physics. Clouds go scudding by, rain 
falls, snowflakes pile up in drifts, rainbows 
emerge; this is the language of folk meteoro- 
logy. Modern-day folk meteorologists - that is, 
all of us - know perfectly well that somehow or 
other all those individual clouds and rainbows 
and snowflakes: and gqsts of wind qre just the 
emergent saliencies (saliencies relative to our 
perceptual apparatus) of vast distributions of 
physical energy, water droplets and the like. 

There is a gap between folk meteorology and 
physics, but not a very large and mysterious 
one. Moving back and forth between the two 
domains takes us on familiar paths. It is impor- 
tant to note that the meteorologist’s instru- 
ments ire barometers arid hygrometers and 
thermometers, not cloud meters, rainbow- 
meters and snowflakemeters. The regularities 
of which the science of meteorology is com- 
posed concern pressure, temperature and rela- 
tive humidity, not the Fdlk-meteorological 
categories. 

There is not, today, any field of computa- 
tional ctoudology. Is this because meteorology 
is in its infancy, or.is such an imagined science 
as out of place as astrology? Note that there are 
patterns r regularities, large-scale effects and, 
in particular, reactive effects between items in 
folk-meteorological categories and other 
things. For instance, many plants and animals 
are designed to .discriminate folk meteorolo- 
gical categories, for one purpose or another. 
But we can grant all .this without having to 
suppose that there is a forma] system governing 
those patterns and regularities, of the reactions 
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Connectionist movement are relativelvrfn— 
the "hardware” level of description an d!!® 
cognitive work they can do so far' K ofl 
characterized as either relatively perinhju 
relatively subordinate. For instance^ *2? 
recognition appears (to many theorista)toh/i 
relatively early or peripheral compo^m 
perception, and memory appeals ( to 
theorists) to be a rather subordinate ( W v 
clerical" one might say) component i D ih! 
higher intellectual processes of plannim, w 
problem-solving. To the ideologues ofV 
West, however, these appearances have mis- 

led. All thinking, no matter how intellectual or 

central or (even) rule-governed, will turn out 
to make essential use of fundamentally perm, 
tual operations such as versatile pattern-recog- 
nition; it is no accident that we often say "I see" 
when we come to understand. And, according 
to the Western view, the apportionment of 
responsibility and power between memory and 
intelligent processing will be unlike the under- 
lying (and ineluctably influential) division of 
labour in von Neumann machines, in which the 
memory is inert, cold storage, and all the ac- 
tion happens in the central processing unit; a 
proper memory will do a great deal of die 
intelligent work itself. 

So far as I know, no one has yet come up with 
a way of sorting out these competing hunches 
in a medium of expression that is uniform, 
clear and widely understood (even if not for- 
mal). What we need is a level of description 
that is to these bits of theory roughly as soft- 
ware talk is to hardware talk in conventional 
computer science. That is, it should abstract 
from as many law-level processing details as 
possible while remaining in the spirit of the 
new architectures. 

Prospects for the development of this level 
of description are bright, but aside from a few 
landmark successes, such as David Man's 
Virion (1982), the effort in this area is 
still so inchoate that any attempt at summary 
description would be misleadingly concrete. 
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This article Is excerpted from a paper, presented at the 
Sloa'ri Foundation Conference on the philosopher, 
foundations of cogniti ve science, Massachusetts /nrfi- 
lute of Technology , May 17-20, 1984. The complete 
text will appear in M. Brand and R. Hamlxh (editors]: 
Problems in the Representation of Knowledge and 
Belief, University of Arizona Press. • 
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The asphalt jungle 


Score-bored 


ANNE CAMPBELL 

The Girls In the Gang: A report from New 
York City 

277 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £14.95. 

0O1 13 3747 

The lives of the three women members of New 
York street gangs, the subject of Anne Camp- 
bell's piece of investigative sociology, are 
curiously anachronistic, as though there were a 
time warp in New York City and a sizeable 
segment of its population were living, not in 
Reaganite affluence, but the terrible, brief 
lives of the poor of medieval Paris or Victorian 
London. Sun-Africa, one of the women whose 
lives Ms Campbell has partially shared and 
whose tape-recorded voices she transcribes for 
us, seems, says Campbell, to “perceive life as a 
kind of jungle in which another gang, the 
police or a bullet are all likely to stop her in her 
path". This is Hobbesian talk, but Sun-Africa’s 
perception appears to tally quite well with the 
recorded facts. 

This is a book about one aspect of the 
schizophrenic geography of the United States, 
in which the First World co-exists cheek by 
jowl with the Third and the inhabitants of both 
worlds watch the same soap operas on televi- 
sion. The girls in the gangs, or, rather, the 
female auxiliaries of the boys’ gangs - named 
with such baroque invention, the Dragon 

All-rounders 

Jonathan Burnham 

LIZA CRIHFIELD DALBY 
Geisha 

347pp. University of California Press. £19.95. 
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This Investigation into the world of the geisha 
is a curious amalgam of personal memoir and 
ethnography. Liza Crihfield Dalby observed 
the mlzu shobal, Japan's demi-monde of per- 
formers and courtesans, from the inside: she 
was adopted by a Kyoto geisha-house, became 
a geisha known as Ichigiku and seems to have 
been a. great success. The geisha world Is a 
society within a society, and as such might be 
viewed - Dalby doesn’t emphasize this - as 
microcosmic, with its hierarchic structure, and 
its stress on a disciplined training, on an im- 
maculate exterior and on the necessary gulf 
between outward expression and genuine feel- 
ing, the hotifie / tatemae division which, the 
Japanese take .so much for granted. On the 
other hand it is unique: an ail-female society in 
which the members address each other as “sis- 
ter” and their leader as "mother”, and a way of 
life which leads anarchically away from. the 
institutions of marriage and family. 

Dalby devotes a brief section of Geisha to 
history, charting the profession's fluctuations . 
in popularity, and correctly underlines the 
geisha's progress front arbiter of fashion in the 
Edo period to curator of tradition in the pre- 
sent day. The hazy Uriq between the geisha’s 
duties as performing artist and as upper-cut 
prostitute remains indistinct, although Dalby is . 
at pains to establish the geisha as principally an 
entertainer, proficient In at least one of the 
classical arts. The reoherchd'natiire Of the pro- 
fession has turned the geisha into a mpdetfv 
form-of minstrel, the obligatory status symbol 

to flourish at the company banquet. Girls who 
choose this profession tend to be, as Dalby 
points but, of an aggressively modern' cast; and 
those older Japanese who like to , revere the 
geisha as the representative of a dying cultural 
tradition would be horrified If their daughter 
decided :to become bqe. 

■ The organization of Dalby’s study is some- 
what . hectic, stripping between ethnography 
and reminiscence, an<J there are odd gaps: little 
mention of the literary tradition that helped to 
foster the image of md geisha, and no explora- 
tion of the aesthetic implications of the particu- 

■ for mode of ^heightened arti fidelity which the 
geisha’ presents. Geisha Is unlikely to; be the 
qonblifhiye study of.thjp subject, but it remains 
‘■ah Diifortainlhg; first-hand account of a year as 
a geisha, and its tone, although>foaw.kish at. 

• times,' i£ refreshtogiy straightfoYward and ear- 
. thy, in tfue geisha styie. 1 
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Debs, the Turban Queens, the Emperor 
Ladies - all adore soap opera. The soaps take 
place in surroundings of extraordinary luxury; 
the Sandman Ladies, the Elegant Queens, the 
Devil’s Rebels (Ladies), live in roach-ridden 
apartments on burned-out blocks. But the 
soaps are saying, seel the rich have problems, 
too. Problems can’t be solved by money. It is 
not the life style but the melodramatics of Dal- 
las and Dynasty and AH My Children with 
which Campbell’s informants identify, for their 
own lives are conducted with similar passions 
more like those of grand opera than of soap 
opera. Passion is free and the girls are poor: 
criminality in these boroughs does not procure 
rich dividends. The steadiest source of income 
remains the welfare cheque - the price, as 
Gore Vidal once said, that the United States 
pays for keeping ethnic minorities out of the ’ 
mainstream of economic life. Of Campbell’s 
three wonlen, two are Puerto Rican and one is 
Black but not Black American - Sun-Africa’s 
family are emigrants from Panama. 

Gangs have been a feature of New York life 
since the earliest days of the city; the territorial 
groupings, the sense of family ties imparted by 
gang membership, all these created, and still 
create, a sense of community in the featureless 
space of the new city, the new and unknown 
society. Gangs seem to be growing more and 
more psychologically important as most of 
New York that is not Manhattan grows daily to 
look more and more like the suburbs of Hell. 

Violent death is the constant companion of 
Sun-Africa, Weeza and Connie. Sun-Africa 
has suffered the deaths of not one but two 
lovers (both shot while committing burglaries). 
Weeza loses her common-law husband, prob- 
ably killed by a rival gang, during the course of 
Campbell's field work. Connie is forced to 
move house because of death threats to her 
family. They all fight in gang wars; sometimes 
beg and steal; discipline errant girls; give suc- 
cour and advice, but the Women’s Movement 
lias had no appreciable effect on their contin- 
gent status. They join the gangs for love of a 
man, or because their brothers are members, 
or for fun, or for all three. The girl "dressed 
outlaw", with the flick-knife at hei belt, is a 
mother and a lover, first and foremost. The 
gangs present no radical alternative life style 
for women. Nor for men. , . 

“The gang 'is not a counter-culture but a 
microcosm of American society", concludes 


Campbell. She quotes Bob Dylan, ironically: 
“To live outside the law you must be honest”, 
and the gangs readily subscribe to the myth of 
the romantic outlaw, but they arc hypocrites. 
For all those whom Campbell talks to, crime is 
something other people do; when we do it, we 
have no other choice and are absolved of re- 
sponsibility. The gangs like to think of them- 
selves as vigilantes, keeping (heir neighbour- 
hoods safe; in fact, they commit most of their 
depredations right there on the block. The 
characteristic crimes of the alarmingly named 
Sex Boys and Girls (of which Weeza is a mem- 
ber) are to rob Saturday-night drunks and hit 
old ladies on the head before snatching their 
handbags. The Sandman, into which Connie 
has married, confine themselves to dealing in 
dope, which, in the circumstances, is behaving 
like boy scouts. 

The Five Per Cent Nation, though, is some- 
thing else, even if the New York Police Depart- 
ment define It as a gang. Five Per Centers are 
the enlightened ones, "the Muslims and the 
Muslims’ sons". Sun-Africa, who took that 
name when she joined them, is a refugee both 
from the lower middle class and also from a 
promising career as a juvenile delinquent. Be- 
fore she became Sun-Africa, she distinguished 
herself in an autonomous, exclusively female 
gang. Style and shop-lifting were their tiling 
and they were known as the Puma Crew, after 
the brand of sneakers they liked to wear. Sub- 
sequently Sun-Africa donned the long robe of 
an "earth” , as the men, or "gods”, of the Five 
Per Cent Nation call their women, and now 
lives in a kind of harem - the "gods" are poly- 
gamous, as befits good Muslims. Her family 
wanted her to go to college and they are star- 
tied and upset by her present way of life. But it 
is almost as if Sun-Africa, terrified by her ex- 
perience of the freedom of the criminal, de- 
liberately sought out for herself a life bound by 
the most stringent limitations. 

Although the Five Per Cent Nation is noto- 
rious for the murders and robberies connected 
with it, and has recruited existing gangs into it , 
it has, unlike the Angels of the Night and the 
Shadows of Death, an ideology that makes 
sense of its members' experience. When Sun- 
Africa says that if it were not for the N ation she 
would probably be dead, It is impossible not to 
believe her. In an anomic wprld, any value 
system may seem better than none. Sun-Africa 
is sixteen. 


Difficulties down town 
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Cop World: Policing the streets of San Diego 
341pp, Macmillan. £12.95. 
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If reading of the shame of others - of the setting 
up of male homosexuals by telephone or by 
waiting for them in cubicles, or the interrup- 
tion of a prostitute and her client - is unappeal- 
ing, or if one wants to think seriously about the 
problems of policing in the modem world, then 
. one should avoid James McClure’s Cop World, 
for it is not only distasteful but also dangerous 
. in the images It presents. But the book mas- 
querades as serious ethnography. The author 
makes truth claims; he was (here; he saw it; 
these were real interviews. McClure does not 
quantify the observations or set the evidence in 
context ; there is no way in which the reader can 
decide how typical arty of his assertions are. In 
fact, I am ready tb believe his account of the 
attitudes and activities of the San Diego police 
..force. The more serious .problem is that 
McClure presents the values and beliefs of 
these reformed police officers as inevitable, 
even as good; Policing for the male police offic- 
-■ ets in San DiegQ is fen, and McClure sets out to 
;show us whjf that is so. '■ t •' 

The introduction of COP (conimumty- 


“there’s no way in hell we're going to control 
these people unless they’re on our side". Nohe 
the less, street people, demonstrators, Mex- 
ican youth are still the Other. In a dozen pat- 
rols described here there ere two incidents of 
“hog-tylng", of men being trussed up. scream- 
ing, feet and hands knotted in the small of the. 
back. 

The Chief openly admits his reluctance to 
fulfil Federal quotas (20 per cent women, 15 
per cent Chicano, 10 per cent black) . But here 
it is hard to disentangle the author’s view from 
those of the men. one of whom,: in talking 
about policewomen, says "I bet I could whip 
any one of them in a fist fight and I’m 47 years 
old". But, says the author, "it would be diffi- 
cult to accuse him of being simply prejudiced 
about female officers, as his delightfully fenny, 
and vivacious wife is a former policewoman". 
Even more horrendous is the brief conclud- 
ing discussion of cross-cultural differences. 
McClure admires the docility the sight of a gun 
produces, and the feet that “In Snn Diego ... 
if he had any difficulty in making the arrest he 
would simply use the ‘choke hold’, rendering 
the subject instantly unconscious.” 

But there were some good guys, and 
McClure gives them their due. The ambiva- 
lence of the black man “Bill McGure”, for 
whom .policing created a ;‘hole:ln his soul’Vi$ 
well epught, as is the joy. in the barrio of "Sgt 
Juprez”, and Sgt ”Jim Bradford’s" conduct of a 
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tion by. management of the ideology that form . ; V; 
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PICKLES 

Queens 

289pp. Quartet. £8.95. 

0704324393 

The title of this fascinating and often brilliant 
hook is a bit misleading. It is about male metro- 
politan homosexuals, especially those who 
cruise compulsively and go to Heaven, where- 
as "queen” is normally applied to middle-aged 
camp gays, or certain stereotypes, such as 
opera queens, size queens, and drag queens. 

All these naturally make their appearance in 
Picklcs’s authoritative work, but to call a rent- 
boy a queen is stretching it. It’s not surprising, 
though, that as a title the word proved irres- 
istible. 

The book hegins with thumbnail sketches of 
twelve kinds of queen-, far from exhaustive, but 
unfailingly accurate. Thus the Straight Queen: 
“Although he sleeps with his wife and loves his 
children, he is tormented by the memory of n 
wicked fling in Cambridge with a lay-clerk 
.... He likes Waugh and High Church para- 
phernalia, especially the vestments. The Pas- 
sion interests him most, and purple is his 
favourite colour .... Shabbier queens like 
film-stars, hut this chap’s pin-up is the Virgin 
Mary." The tone of the book is itself clearly 
queenly. In some ways it is reminiscent of early 
Angus Wilson, with its combination of sharp- 
eyed comedy and Pprt Royal-like moralism. 
Pickles evidently disapproves strongly of 
almost everyone he writes about, and the por- 
trayal of the lives of his queens, once they gel 
moving in a series of playlets, is profoundly 
depressing. The obsessional interest in “scor- 
ing”, which goes with a lack of interest in any of 
the qualities of whom one scores with, apart 
from the physical (and a highly selective in- - 
teresl even in those); the incessant putting- 
down of other queens, with no hint of camar- 
aderie in the front line; the tendency to femi- 
nize many aspects of a social group for whom 
women essentially don't exist, which involves 
giving one’s fellow queens down-market 
women’s names; the lunatic interest in exactly 
how one looks, especially how old - all this 
contributes to a. nightmare, and one which re- 
curs in most queens* lives every twenty-four 
hours. • 

Occasionally Pickles seems to be too familiar 
with a world which once intrigued him. so that 
Its ruthless elimination of almost everything 
that makes people interesting has come merely 
to disgust him. As in Martin Amis’s Money. 
which paints a similarly bleak picture of a con- 
temporary lifestyle (the vile word is for once 
the mot juste), it is only by dint of skilfully, if 
not wholly plausibly, diversifying the dialect of 
this tribe that Pickles is able to sustain interest 
in them. 

His book has also a slender but encouraging 
narrative thread: Ben’s diary. Ben is of the 
queens' world, arty and unemployed, but with 
aspirations to a longer-lasting and deeper rela- 
tionship, than it is likely to provide, and he is 
fortunate enough to find one. What is more, 
the course of the relationship is so deftly 
sketched that it. becomes a moving counter- 
point to the strident.main theme of the book, 
aqd in the eqd reaches a tenuous but trium- 
phant climax, so that the .’’Blissl" which is the 
final word of Queens actually designates Ben's 
state of mind plau^bl js as well as being a tired 
■ camp exclamation, and a self-conscious Joy- 
1 ceaji echo. It is preceded by a row on Hunger- 
ford Bridge which captures perfectly the idiotic 
: way in which people move to an understanding 

I of one another. And it is contrasted with' two . 

really ancient queens (Pickles's characters are . 
1 as addicted ip “really” as everyone who wants 
tb keep reality at a distance is nowadays) 
r lamenting the state. of frivolous misery jn which 

5 iiear|y all the chatterers we have encountered 
t going through their ritual paces .spend their 
1 lives,.’ ; 7 ., • r . 

f Both the blurb diid the prefatory note imply, 
i that queens odd tb the colour and glamour of 
e : . the contemporary scene , but 3 don' 1 think Pick- ; 
e .. Les believes that; eertuinjy he gives'noc vide nee 
y of its being true. But the gusto of his dlspelish, 
whi|e no| exhilarating, comptris; attention !to' 
y. this parUtoila* hedonists' hell, and makes thq ■ 
K'- boojc one of the liveliest pleces of content por- ■ 
ary; fictional sociology I have come across, i ■ ■ 
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WILLIAM LOGAN 
Difficulty 

64pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. £3.95. 

0907540430 

ANDREW HARVEY 

No Diamonds, No Hat, No Honey 

72pp. Cape. £4. 

0 224 02968 I 

PAUL HYLAND 
The Stubborn Forest 

95pp. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Bloodaxe. £3.95. 

0906427592 

William Logan's poetry is cerebral, abstract 
and elusive. Its tone is fastidious, at times clin- 
ical. and its prevailing mood is sombre. The 
first poem in Difficulty , “Clare and Silence", is 
loosely structured on the well-known “Journey 
out of Essex", and uses Clare as a foil for ideas 
on the constrictions inherent in language and 
the possibility of an escape 

where the language no longer 
incarcerates him in paper, where words 
are only the wood, (he church bell 
tinning across cut fields 

which seems to hint at some epiphany in which 
silence - wordlessness - becomes the truest 
articulation of experience. The fact that Clare 
was too exhausted to have had much time for 
such visionary leaps beyond language on his 
dreadful journey is neither here nor there, 
though Logan’s final “Clare, your madness l 
confirms the Josses that never were", while 
pointing up whole areas of misery deriving 
from Clare's delusions, does challenge the re- 
sponse that most of his losses - the loss of the 
Helpston environment through enclosure, the 
loss of his publisher and his public, etc - were 
real enough. Like Auden’s “Mad Ireland hurt 
you into poetry”, it is a rhetorical flourish that 
tells about half the truth. 

Landscape features importantly in Logan's 
poetry, though without Clare's particularity 
rind obsessive sense of place. Logan, an Amer- 

ranging, rootless, detached: “Heavin/up the 
slow encumbering shore. 1 Atlantic water- 
spouts retain a light/ beneath the skin. / Volcan- 
oes impose their immediate weather” 
("Crows and DNA"). There is obviously some 
affinity with Elizabeth Bishop in this aspect of 
his work, and other poems point to her influ- 
ence *r "Cartogr aptiy", “From a Far Cry, a 
Return to the City", echoing Bishop's "From 
the‘Cou|ilry,to the City", and “Florida^, sub- 
titled "a postcard”; possibly in deference 'to the 
poem on the same subject in North & South, 
“News of the Moon" actually opens with tjie 
I same image - desk-lamp as moon - as Bishop's 
; u 12 o'clock News".' • 

'But this shbuld pot be overstressed. ' Logan . ’• 
. 'has not. based either the sound jor the shape of 
his: poetry^ on Bishop’s. He lacks - or hasn't ■ 


liam Plomerish ballad about a hit-man, which 
captures well the meanness, menace and mega- 
lomania of the hired killer, the little mar who 
wants to be Mr Big: “there won't be weather 
tomorrow / unless I want there to be. / There 
won't be any satellites / or any sea.” William 
Logan's is an assured talent, and Difficulty , if 
impersonal, marks a greater intellectual con- 
centration and a linguistic advance on Sad- 
faced Men. 

In his luminously evocative A Journey in 
Ladakh (1983), at once a travel book and a 
chapter of spiritual autobiography, Andrew. 
Harvey records at one point his Rimpoche's 
warning against the “vanity and posturing of 
the Ego that loves its suffering, and clings to its 
despairs and depressions and fears". The 
effects of his pilgrimage are everywhere appa- 
rent in No Diamonds, No Hat, No Honey , but 
the book is far from a solemn recapitulation of 
Buddhist teaching. Nor is its argument con- 
ducted in purely Eastern terms. As befits a 
believer in the ultimate cross-fertilization of 
East and West, Harvey has clothed his essen- 
tially Buddhist message in Western raiment, 
pillaging the Western tradition from Neb- 
unchadnezzar to Nietzsche, from the Sphinx 
to Scott of the Antarctic. 

Thirty-nine poems, the majority without 
titles, form a dramatic sequence in which Fer- 
nando and Lydia, dipping constantly into the 
dressing-up box of history, spar continuously 
and one-sidedly. Fernando is both poet and 
spiritual seeker, Lydia his mordant muse and 
live-in Fury. The blurb indicates that she is 
"connected to Prajna (wisdom) - the power of 
cutting, savaging, clarifying, indispensable to 
Enlightenment". It is apparent from the word 
go that she is going to be kept busy. Poem I 
begins with a false start: “Bitter as the winter 
traditionally is, and bitter / As the first scent of 
magnolias is to those / In love but not loved 
... ", Lydia isn't having any of it:" ‘You must 
dissolve that music’, she said. . . . There 
must be no magnolias. / No syntax opening like 
a rose . . . Poem XXI, “Lament”, opens 
with Fernando in a gently lachrymose mood: 

*By the Waters qf Babylon I sat down and . , , ’ 
Lydth loudly'.; . . 

‘Lydia, really! You are not usually . . . ’ 

‘You shat and that was that.' 


‘I wept,* I said, starting to. 

‘You know I did. 1 

But Lydia is locked like a heat-seeking missile 
on to tlie whole programme of self-regarding 
suffering. "‘Why didn’t you just leave Baby- 
lon?"’ she asks, "'Just get on* bus and leave?”’ 

' ‘You wept, you watched yourself weeping, 

■In the still, glittering water ... 

That kept you captive. 

The old stoiyl You stored your tears like pearls. 

Such pearisl To cast before - such swine! - In chains 
•Of Tragic, tortured song.’ 

At times Fernando may seem too easy a 
target. An opening line like "It's such a relief 
, not to be 1 proud any more" (XXVII) : ls so 


• been tempted to cultivate — what David' Kal- obviously .a prelude to the proverbial fall, but 

stone oaljed. Bishop’s “relentless unflagging Lydia manoeuvres Fernando into a display-bf 

, srtepifirihAV nnr Is thon> Anti Mn< nfihni » nnnW^ ■ - 11 - * ’ 1 * 1 I - . J ■ I •j'-.. 


i specificity’’; nor is there any Wnt of that engage Intel lectu&l ■ pride with 'delightful ingenuity, 

mg, quirky and confiding speaking voice that ■ : Although 'we see Ferriando succumbing 1 every 
makes Bishop so distinctive: Logan irt-fnethas lime; the sequence is saved from repetitiveness 
. developed : a rather .chilling .and impersonal ; ; by the variety of personae and situations Fer- ■ 
poetiy-With scant tolerance for the human. Jn. ‘ narido ; and Lydia' adopt; and by. the verse’s • 
first boo]i, Sad-f(icedMen lightness arid sure ness of touch. " 

• : y9&)iDtfficitlty is Sp*rse!y jwpUlated.People , Paul Hyland* The Stubborn Forest Is rooted 
tCttd tomake fleetlng appeafances befotegiv- . Ip.tW; English tr&ditjon .going: back to the 


Bernard O’Donoghue . 

PETER FORBES 
Abolishing the Dark 

59pp. Harry Chambers/Peterloo Poets. £4.50. 

JOHN MOLE 

In and Oul of the Apple 

60pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 

PATRICK HARE 

Aeroplanes in Childhood 

53pp. Harry Chambers/Peterloo Poets. £4.50. 

Recent poetry has seen a never-ending produc- 
tion line of family poems; Peter Forbes brings a 
cheering breath of fresh air into this domestic 
milieu, restoring to poetry a measure of posi- 
tivist objectivity. Forbes, who did a Chemistry 
degree, sets out his purpose in the book's epi- 
graph, taken from the preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads: 

If the time should ever come when what is now called 
science, thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to 
put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the Poet 
will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, 
and will welcome the Being thus produced, as a dear 
and genuine inmate of the household of man. 

The poem “Naming and Knowing" here best 
expresses the attempt to reconcile the “incor- 
rigibly plural" nature of the the world with the 
scientific instinct towards “a deeper knowledge 
of less and less”: Liam Hudson's convergent 
and divergent imaginations. A good example 
of the process in action is “Magnesium” from 
“The Elements in their Humours": 

The ribbon flares like a hot silver flower, 

A white hole punched in the core of space; 

Actinic riys give a flash-bulb glare. 

Leaving pale white fumes and your 

bumed-out stare. 

“Actinic" (referring to sunshine's property of 
causing chemical change, as in photography) 
has great metaphorical resonance, but Forbes 
typically does not labour it. All the poems in 
the book’s third section (called, from a line in 
the last poem, “Butterfly, shuttlecock, pulley 
and string”) use scientific knowledge like this. 
It is a two-way process: science is a source of 
' metaphor, serving literature, but it is often 
suggested that science itself is inert until it' is 
humanized. “In Corpora Sano" describes 
morning exercises which make the body a well- 
tuned engine; but what is to be effected with it? 
“Surely there are tasks, employment for these 
fingers? / I draw up my knees and sit and 
. stare." * 

This Is not Forbes's only mood or technique. 
The two earlier sections contain highly evoca- 
tive personal poems, of which thp best, “Poem 
for Ian", describes with entirely unsentimental 
sensitivity a hole-in-the-heart operation per- 
formed on his baby son, This book has a re- 
markably wide range. It Is not without im- 
perfections: sometimes the metres seem too 
insistent in their regularity and turn into n kind 
of doggerel i and Forbes Is too fond of 
poetic formality: for example “Experiments 
with an Air-pump" seems to me an excellent 
subject, treated as ever with restrained amuse- 
ment, that is rather spoilt by being cast as a 


half-seshna. But Forbes's is an exciii na anH • 
entertaining first volume, and the novelt V( 5 
sensibility carries the promise of a notahu 
poet. m 

In and Out of the Apple displays John Mok', 
familiar formal accomplishment and codu^ 
some fine poems, but it lacks (as his prevZ 
volumes tended to) coherence of purpose The 
shorter second section, “Penny Toys", h Mno 
pretensions to offering anything more ifo. 
jingles (indeed the lack of pretension in Mole 
while it is extremely likeable, is also raiheJ 
disabling). The first section has thirty short 
poems under the unpromisingly modest epi- 
graph from Conrad: "These, too, are ihloa 
human, already distant in their appeal." Ue 
childhood poems which this introduces are 
often evocative, and one of them, "The Birth- 
day", is outstanding of its kind. Thechild on hh 
fifth birthday has unwittingly said something 
that wounds his parents and Bits miserably in 
his pedal-car, having learnt 

that truth - 

Casting Its shadow, neither cruel nor kind- 
Encroaches on his parents like a blind 
Pulled slowly upwards to obscure them both. 

But this major success (anthologists please 
note) only comes when Mole momentarily 
overcomes his self-consciousness and embar- 
rassment. Anxiety to avoid portentous- 
ness or pomposity causes his bare, pnrodlc ex- 
pression often to descend to the flip. There is a 
casual echo of "tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow", as well as “never, never, never, 
never, never" and a light-hearted look at Ham- 
let and the grave-diggers: too much passing 
Shakespeare for one short volume. This frag- 
mentary allusiveness is presented sometimesas 
a statement of the difficulty of expression (in 
“Listening” and “Nobody’s Last Words"), but 
it is precisely because Mole gives the impress- 
ion of being fundamentally serious-admirably 
so - that its playfulness doesn't suit him. A 
good programme for Mole’s next volume 
might be to abandon his traditional diversions 
into jazz and children's poetry, and to-sustain 
the seriousness represented by the sparely sar- 
donic "The President's Fountain" and the 
haunting ‘The Birthday”. . ( 

Patrick Hare takes paintings as the stimuli 
for a number of his best poems, those grouped 
at the end of Aeroplanes In Childhood. The 
subject of most of the book is memories of 
family and childhood, and this overworked 
theme is not often treated here with enough 
force or originality. The poems are best when 
they move beyond personal memory to a 
longer historical memoiy, when they almost 
unvaryingly (and fruitfully) collaborate \pth 
painterly attentiveness, as in “The soldiers' de- 
faced surprise” in the wall-paintings of the im- 
pressive “Domesday". The most interesting 
angle of approach to the personal past here Is 
the way the process or reaching it is shownjo 
be painflil, in violent imagery, involving blow 
in a number of poems. And the scrupulous 
painter’s eye confers on the writing its Parity 
and freedom from over-elaboration (Whjj 
sometimes descends to flatness, as in 
Book”). 
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The intelligence game 


The state of peonage 


U jinyon 

lendeighton 

MulcoSet 

381pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

6091586100 . 

TZfaSet is the second volume of a projected 
lL*; at the end of the first, Berlin Game , 
oublUhed last year, the hero Bernard Samson 
Lovers that his wife Fiona is his Delilah: 
while working with him in a Whitehall intelli- 
gence department, she has been a high-ranking 
mole a KGB colonel no less. Exposed, she 
leaves in a hurry for East Germany, failing in a 
hst-minule attempt to take her (or Iris) two 

children with her. , , 

The second volume opens - unsurprisingly - 
in Mexico City, whither Samson and his boss 
Dicky Cruyer have come to investigate the 
sighting of a KGB major, last seen interrogat- 
ing Samson in Berlin. As before, Deighton 
projects the view of an intelligence service 
whose members (with the exception of Sam- 
son) are more involved in the power struggle 
within the system than the one outside. Cruyer 
has “taken a PhD in office politics"; he might 
be "a little slow on languages and fieldwork. 


The Mountain Hare 

■ A white mountain hare 
, : sits quietly On a stodl ’ ; 

and watches the curatorial evening ■ '■ 

■'■> ; "V ialithrtujgh^bqtpeofwine. 

■; . . Stuffed in 1926, you know, ■ 

V : - 'V- it has nothing left tp fear,. : • ? :■ ’ : 

:• haspothing to dobut embody thesilerice ' • ‘ 

y:' v . ^ridsbare^eUghtfromtfreriverViththewallsi 

: 1 j . '' . ■ i to bp like tHatin this Musetini, 

: ; and sipcf such eyeritsarehardlyother than real = 

j i the hare has decreed that henteforth they ’jl be known, .. ; • • j 

v’- > . , ; . . ^sifopiicityyaspecember Artqtnoop, : • . ‘f r 


but in the game of office politics he was seeded 
number one." The slipshod, meaningless na- 
ture of the second image (players are seeded at 
Wimbledon, not in tennis) reflects the general- 
ly tired and flaccid narrative tone of the open- 
ing episodes, with local colour as thick ns 
gu&camole. 

Gradually things improve. When Samson's 
sister-in-law tells him not to “start all that 
working-dass-boy-makes-good stuff, she's 
mocking an obsession of Deighton's earlier 
books; and once the intrigue reaches Berlin, 
the story is up and running with all the old 
verve and energy. Using treachery to split the 
Samson family was a stroke of genius, for it 
enables Deighton to see the conflict between 
two intelligence services as one between sepa- 
rated man and wife, heightened by their inti- 
mate knowledge of one another, and sharp- 
ened by their struggle for the children. At the 
same time there’s something inescapably com- 
ic and implausible about the transformation of 
the rich and beautiful , Sloane Rangerish Fiona 
(nde Kimber-Hutchinson) into a Rosa Kiebb 
lookalike. It will be interesting to see whether 
Deighton's got anything up his sleeve to coun- 
ter this in the third part of the trilogy, presum- 
ably to be entitled London Match. 


John Melmoth 


B.TRAVEN 

The Rebellion of the Hanged 

248pp. Allison and Busby £7.95 (paperback, 

£2.95). 
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Desert island deaths 


Toby Fitton 


PBEDUHLMAN isolated, contemptu 

Buesththe Lightning and theMoon who provides a men 

lOTpp. Duckworth. £7.95. . tured metropolitan : 

QllJti 1936 5 panions, but is event 

— — — sive when himself tn 

No novel by the author of Reunion should be knows so well. -Unti 

ignored, even when it is as apparently slight as group subsists on te 
ilris volume, in which some seventeen of the caught and cooked, s 

107 pages are blank. The brevity of Beneath the ly evaporate. 

Lightning and the Moon is Us undoing, as the The roles are ver 
tuthor fails to allow himself sufficient space to and Mammon,, cull 
investigate all the ramifications - particularly - and the beast, in va 
. ^psychological aspects — of his simple plot , in interplay as morale i 

tie detail they deserve. hersel f red in tooth j 

Four very' varied English victims of an air of the story. As oi 
mdt are stranded on a desert island in the Uhlman, this is all 1 
Pacific, and await rescue initially with sang- 1 J| e f 1 nm . c ° 

froid but soon with little inner conviction of the font 
safety: They include a London cultural person- Sion, 

age of implausibly varied attainment:- museum The s w 

^l. Etruscan archaeologist, Fellow of AH have found .tin hn 
Souls and Companion of Honour - whose re- and for this we m 
ant appearance on “Desert Island Discs'^ has su ,L np evnerien 
all too toon come home to roost. There is a ® . . 

Wheeling and dealing 

— ... ■ : — central character, 


thrusting tycoon whose fragile financial empire 
will collapse like-a card house in his absence. 
The quartet is made up by a Borstal-boy brute, 
isolated, contemptuous and uncooperative, 
who provides a menacing presence to the cul- 
tured metropolitan sophistication of his com- 
panions, but is eventually shown to be respon- 
sive when himself treated with the brutality he 
knows so well. -Until the end this ill-assorted 
group subsists on technicolor fish, primitively 
caught and cooked, as hopes of rescue gradual- 
ly evaporate. 

The roles are very obviously defined: God 
and Mammon, culture and anarchy, beauty 
and the beast, in various combinations. Their 
interplay as morale crumbles and nature shows 
herself redin tooth and claw makes up the bulk 
of the story. As one would expect from Mr 
Uhlman, this is all handled with subtlety, and 
the grim conclusion is well managed as three of 
the four characters die off after months of ten- 
sion, hallucination, scurvy and disintegration. 

The survivoris the girl - Mr Uhlman could not 
have found it in his heart to kill her off too 
and for this we must be grateful, but it was 
surely far too easy to dismiss her, after such 
horrifying experiences, with an all > to conve- 
nient general ainnesia and an irrelevant happy- 
ever-after ending. 


It has only recently become clear that, in spite 
of his hostility to a cult of personality, B. 
Traven’slife was as eventful as his novels. Born 
Traven Torsen in Chicago about 18911. he ran 
away to sea at the age of ten. Between 19 13 and 
1919 he moved in German revolutionary cir- 
cles and briefly exercised political power in the 
Bavarian Socialist Republic of 191R-I919. He 
was sentenced to death but managed to escape , 
wandered the world as a stateless person and 
worked us a "Wobbly" for the International 
Workers of the World in the United Stales and 
Mexico before jumping ship from a tramp 
Norwegian freighter and taking up residence in 
Tamaulipas. 

Mexico and the conditions of peonage pro- 
vided him with the material for a spate of re- 
volutionary novels and short stories. His uto- 
pian but unsentimental anarchism (often 
likened to Thorenu's) is a contribution to pro- 
letarian literature entirely different in kind 
from the glum Stalinist realism of his Eastern 
European contemporaries. It is not surprising 
that, with the exception of The Treasure of the 
Sierra Mad re , his books have been more 
admired by German and Spnnish speakers than 
by his fellow Americans. He died in 1969. 

The six “jungle novels” written during the 
1920s and 1930s - Government, The Carreta , 
March to the Monteria, Trozas, The Rebellion 
of the Hanged and The General from the Jungle 
- chronicle the events leading up to the 1911 
Mexican revolution. This was an event made 
inevitable by the enslavement of the peons who 
were systematically cheated, taxed and butch- 
ered by extensive and entirely corrupt military 
and civil hierarchies of federates and jefe 


politicos. The reign of Porfirio Diaz (1876- 
191 )) was a grotesque contrast of good public 
relations abroad (an image of industrial and 
technological expansionism) and a murderous 
cynicism in matters of domestic government. It 
is estimated that during these years one half of 
the population of rural Mexico wus snared by a 
vicious debt slavery. Thousands of ptheis 
languished in an archipelago of prisons from 
Vera Cruz to Yucatan, Tnhsco and Jelisco. 

The Itcbcllion of the Hanged takes place in 
one of the infamous monterias or lumber 
camps, a Handers of mud and suffering in 
which indentured peons cut impossible 
amounts of limber in conditions of absolute 
deprivation. They are brutally punished for the 
least transgression and are hanged From the 
trees at night when beatings no longer have any 
effect. The novel focuses on the representative 
torments of Candido: his wife dies of peritoni- 
tis when the doctor refuses to operate without 
prior payment, one son drowns because of a 
foreman's indifference, his sister is attacked, 
he and his remaining son are physically 
mutilated. Throughout Mexico similar events 
are accreting to an enormous total of misery. 
Eventually, beaten into a fixity of revolution- 
ary purpose, the peasants will have no more of 
it and break into open rebellion. Selflessly, 
co-operatively and unflinchingly they carve up 
their tormentors and inarch on the capital. 

That Traven wrote witii verve and fluency, 
that his accounts of peon life and of the jungle 
are mesmerizing; is almost beside the point. 
Everything that he wrote was subordinated to a 
political purpose, to making it impossible for 
* the reader to evade historical responsibility. 
The Indians endured such conditions because 
Europe demanded cheap furniture, because 
bankers and industrialists required mahogany 
writing desks. In Government. Traven maln- 
i tains. “You cannot have cheap mahogany and 
at the same time save all those innocent victims 
r who perish by the thousand in the jungle to gel 
■ it for you.” 
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central character, since Burrowes goes on to 
' trace the lives of those who inherit his notor 
iely: his widow, his daughter, his brother Sam- 
' my and, of course, his murderer. • • 

"• U is Sammy’s story - h>s process [rom smaU- 
ime black-marketeer to “legU” bu^nessman - 
which yields the most insight, into the world 
' die Gorbate.Mspro^ 

. ticies such as the m b long and 
‘ lea whiskv during the war, and the use ot a 
: nf straw*’i or decoy landlord-, to rent out 

immofjtra^ r .x . maintaining 

rise^o respectability is charted with a keen eye 

.^^S*obe thorough under- 
riiinds^S^nbVei'a essential readability, hotyev- 
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Lawless tales 
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DAVID THOMSON 
Ronan and other stories 
033336577 1 

. JOAN AIKEN 

Fog Hounds, Wind Cal, Sea Mice 

0333365747 

PARTAPSHARMA 

The Little Master of the Elephant and other 

stories 

0333365755 

Macmillan. £4. 50 each . 

In the fifth book of The Prehide Wordsworth 
makes on impassioned defence of “the dream- 
ers” and “forgers of lawless tales” who, he 
imagined, had produced his favourite child- 
hood reading: folk and fairy tales. "Jack tfic 
Giant Killer" and Arabian Nights. Such stories 
strengthen and expand childish minds and im- 
aginations, counteracting the confining and 
mechanical effects of Enlightenment educa- 
tion. Wordsworth's language bears witness to 
the strong and occasionally disturbing energies 
of the genre, energies which have sometimes 
been lost in the stories' passage from oral folk- 
tale to child's rending. Fairy stories have often 
been prettified and bowdlerized and (as a re- 
sult) accused of being sexist and irrelevant to 
the needs of the urban child, or else regarded 
as therapeutic instruments, aids to coping with 
oedipal conflict, sibling rivalry and all the 
problems of the childish psyche. 

David Thomson's Ronan comprises retell- 
ings of four tales from Ireland, Mexico, North 
. America and the Middle East, and illustrates 
splendidly the imaginative and literary poten- 
tialities of the form for children of about seven 
and over. These stories tell of “long, long ago 
in the days when all the animals knew how to 
speak” and the magical finding of water in the 
desert and the springing up of “the tamarind, 
the tamarisk, the fig, the pent,. the persimmon 


and the pomegranate”. Each tale involves a 
relationship between a child and an alien anim- 
al world and so invokes fear as well as joy. In 
“Ronan” and “Ahto” lost boys are brought up 
by seals or wolves and affinities with elemental 
forces of wind, water and forest are estab- 
lished. 

It is. however, the two stories involving 
female heroines which approach most richly to 
dream and lawlessness, albeit in ways Words- 
worth might have found strange. "Jo-al-licitl" 
relates how a girl, in return for help in obtain- 
ing honey to placate an ogre, marries a great 
brown bear with a horse-shoe mark on his fore- 
head. Later during an isolated and lonely 
hibernation the girl herself metamorphoses 
into a bear and gives birth to three cubs. In the 
spring Jo-aE-ticitl, her bear husband, and the 
three cubs are shot dead, one by one, by the 
ogre with his painful hissing arrows, a scene 
prefigured earlierin the narrative when the girl 
apprehensively contemplates an enormous 
earthenware jar decorated with scenes of bear- 
hunting. Death relases them from the spell. 
Jo-nl-ticitl's bear husband is an Aztec prince 
with a horseshoe mark on his forehead. These 
stories touch on many layers of consciousness 
and yet their deep suggestiveness is suspended 
from a surface narrative of elegant simplicity. 
They are for reading aloud to an age group who 
may miss out on that experience, being consi- 
dered too old. 

The three stories of Joan Aiken's Fog 
Hounds, Wind Cat, Sea Mire would seem to be 
the author's own inventions, attempts at new 
fairy tales. This means that they don’t have 
quite that shivery sense of over-determination 
which the authentic fairy tale has. but they are 
good stories none the less, with formal as well 
as substantive and atmospheric satisfactions. 
All three stories, like those of Ronan , show 
children confronting their destiny, which is 
supernnturally discovered in the course of the 
action. But the animals in these cases come 
from the world bf magic rather than the world 


of nature. Tad in the first story has a sister, 
Ermina. who can "read people’s futures in tea- 
leaves or apple-peelings or duck-feathers", but 
oddly these signs never tell her anything about 
her brother. It is only when the demonic 
Doubleman, who is being chased by the old 
King's ghostly crime squad, the fog hounds, 
gives Tad a golden sprig of mint that we and 
Ermina learn that Tad's destiny is to be the new 
King. The story is well paced and has moments 
of mysterious and anticipatory illumination as 
when a fog hound puppy licks the boy or the 
golden sprig bursts into flower in Tad’s hand. 

“In India the elephant has always signified 
. wisdom" we are told at the beginning of Partap 
Sharma’s collection of four stories about the 
boy Chintu and his elephant Vivek. The wis- 
dom though, being Eastern, is paradoxical and 
riddling, beyond normative or positive law, if 
not exady lawless. In one story, for example, 
Chintu. with the elephant’s help, discovers wa- 
ter during a drought. In hurrying back to take a 
bucket to his bedridden uncle Chintu both 
manages to acquire a servant - a real folktale 
servant, simultaneously humble and wholly in 
command - and also gives away to an odd 
assortment of people and animals all but a 
cupful of the water which is drunk by the cat 
before Chintu can give it to his uncle. 

Yet it turns out that the elephant has by 
accident made a channel for the newly disco- 
vered water, and that the people and animals 
to whom Chintu gave a drink comprise cook, 
servant and livestock for the newly irrigated 
land. Uncle has what is apparently the last word: 
“I cursed Chintu thinking it was alt folly. But 
little did I know. Sometimes more good flows 
from a good deed than a man will ever know." 
However, as in all good fiction the narrative 
.points to mysterious patterns beyond the simp- 
ly moral. Chintu’s good nature is graced not 
only by the oddly resonant energies of his new 
servant, but also by the felicitous luck of find- 
ing himself in what he and the reader discover 
to be a very good story. 
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, The. Birthday Burglar and A Very Wicked 
; Headmistress ; ' '. 

. v . ..IUi&rated by. Margaret Chamberlain- 
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if she'll be deprived of her hundred] and who, it 
turns out, was once Baker's fancy. After sixty 
or so pages of frenzied alliteration, it is re- 1 
vealed that Bassington’s real addiction is not tb 
. burglary except inasmuch as it is a symptom of 
his family's addiction to the letter B. The birth-: . 
v. .days are returned to their owners, frasslngton 
'.(qs we might have guessed he would) becorpes ' 
’a bee-keeper,: and Mrs Herringbone, marries 


a select girls' school with the aid of her brother. 
A selection of disguises and a certain fleetness 
of foot enable her to be all things to her wealthy 
students and their gullible parents; a variety of 
teachers, not to mention matron and cook. 

I must- confess to having found the . book 
rather too remorselessly inventive for my taste, 
but by ifs very nature it cannot admit much In 
the way of nuance. It is a talented writer’s 


Human ’Canonball; who. runs .acMrer, . , , 

| n^.are'ideal for reading aloud since thfey - 

.vv^t'in language and Squeeze the Hast; drop bit I'-iV; 
if' ' :•= from ^succession oT ludicrous situa- > - 



n -poriien tefrom ^ success ion of ludl’ecp w atua- ; 

. . ; jtjpnji, Their, appeal is thatqfa blithe r fnventiva, " 4 “i '• .V” ' ‘ . ’ 1 1 ’ “ 7 •? “ ^ 

!l ' ; 0 $llnws,;a whimsical surrealism whichkeeps Katherine DuncarirJones 
[• r . . hewlloAg rush through Us -short chapters. -■? •'^ r ^+r-ir \ . . : ■ ' 1 / ‘ 1 1 1 '• 
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r , happiness?" and sophisticated observations Illustrated by Gareth Floyd 
{} . ,• yrith dwful pirns: Margaret Mahy delights in 94pp. Kaye and Ward. £5 .95 . . 

the rough-apd- tumble of her imagination, 07182 |290S ; ' ---. . 




appearing to make it all ap as she goes along, ; 


' with the greed and stupidity of Len and Jiiftmy, 
who make a return yifeil to Wailing End to take 
lead from the. church roof! Ignorant of tides, 
they get marooned ih the brill towet.while the 
. hors? they have left tethered below is saved in 
the nick of time by Tom and his grandfather. 
Hdweveri'we'are not allowed to be too self- 
• righteous. about Len and Jimmy; when Tom,' 
seeing them floating out to sea on an upturned 

'.''t&hIA ' cniic “Sfln/A rlnkt - ' 


til : i* ' a natural instinqt Cot provoking (aughter: a Lifeis'hard for everyone jn Annabel Farj eon’s tibtey says “Serve them right . , , They're 
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t! ’■'r - - brnther lritide 1 his abrilla suit. thlrtklno'“This " 5 Af tw.atoriu mnii.ru a/niiinnCJ .*■- nllttimv^ nni*' tnau At onntuUr 


' , Mrt^li38 : ‘‘ThiSsV . ' of ttie'^ecirly twentiethcentury in Walling l?hdi*' all thieves one way tir anothw. You and I steal ' 

; ; ; ItorKbf thlbg neve t happens to r ea l gori lias If L .. a fishing village most of which has been eii- Ashes from the Sea'*. They do what they can to 
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JAMES RIORDAN 

The Woman In the Moon and other tales of 
forgotten heroines 
Illustrated by Angela Barrett 
88 pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

0091567602 

James Riordan is a collector and re-teller of 
folk tales. In a self-confessed attempt to create 
a balance for the passive-beautiful-princeaf 
heroic-handsome-prince plot, he has concen- 
trated in this collection on the kinds of heroines 
who are clever, strong (both physically and 
morally), wise, witty and courageous. In order 
to find thirteen like-minded tales, he has had to 
travel from Outer Mongolia, through Scandi- 
navia and Europe, to a Red Indian tribe and 
the mountains of old Japan. (It Is dispiriting to 
feel that the spaces between strong womeri are 
so large.) 

Like a good many re-tellers before him, 
Riordan is not averse to changing the source to 
suit his purpose, as he does in the Lincolnshire 
story, “A Pottle o’ Brains". In Jacobs’s Erig/u/i 
Fairy Tales, the fool asks the woman, whom he * 
is going to marry, whether she can cook, scrub 
and mend clothes. In Riordan's version, il is 
the woman who asks the fool these questions: 
according to the fool’s mother she is a some- 
what dodgy kind of female who does men's 
work in the fields and thus needs a "wife” to 
look after her. It is a bourgeois feminist rever- 
sal which makes very little difference in its 
overall impact as there is still a powerful bread- 
winner and a willing slave. 

While hot all the male protagonists in these 
tales are fools, most of them are morally fool- 
ish. They have to be taught or punished. With 
the exception of the title story, where il is the 
woman’s spirituality that counts, and "Gulnara 
the Tartar Warrior”, which Is a reveisal of a 
more usual kind of male heroic tale, there 
tales, unlike the Cinderellas and the Snow 
Whites, are concerned with domestic realism 
rather than a romantic, sexual ideal, “A 
Mother's Yarn" is interesting in this respect . 
for, although ii follows a familiar romantic pat- 
tern (dead, good mother, bad stepmother and 
stepsister, weak father manipulated against his 
daughter), there is no idealistic pay-off for the 
daughter, ^fter enduring the wilderness, with 
only the voice of her good mother to support 
her, and making a comfortable life for herself, 
the girl gets her father back, who, chnstenedby 
his daughter's survival, gets rid of the bad 
women in his life and determines never to leave 
his daughter again. It is a neat domestic mho* 

•• version where the daughter has become tor 
father’s wife, the father has become his daugh- 
ter’s husband.. . . . 

The moral order of the stories concerns we 
setting up of a balanced domestic hearth; tM 
psychological message involves the defeat . 
reform of dominance by a seemingly AsMI* 
clever, -child figure. In “Oona and the Uiam 
. Cuchuluin", for. instance. Cuchulain is so 
duced in size by Obna’s plan that, a tiny ^ « 
he has tb run down the hill in fear of 
‘ ; their moral and psychological modes, j 
. ies should be extremely satisfying for P*y 
adolescent boys, and girls : alike. With'iW 
cumulative, effects,, repetitions, humour ajj 1 . 
exotic, settings, they are viyid ana we IMw .- 
, Nwhile the weird detailed calm of the UW»J , 

; tions adds to the air of accessible 

the preface js an annoying irrelevanof-J^ 

1 descending, simplistic anti-sejdsin bllnxe 


Cataloguing incunables 


Barker, of the British Library, offered forcible remarking that some of the most interesting 

David McKitterick reminders that in some reflects the description books are those that are the most common. 

of early printed books still lacks' the necessary because only then is it possible to chart their 

After ESTC, ISTC. At the end of September vocabulary. The simple designations of format dispersal, reception and absorption into the 

international group of librarians, biblio- (F°. 4°. 8 ° etc) reflect paper sizes most in- international market. For studies such as this. 

?Lhers historians and literary scholars met adequately, and in many instances the way in which with one or two exceptions (chiefly for 

Ethe joint auspices of the British Library which a book was printed and folded not at ail. later periods) remains curiously u nfashion- 

Sithe Warburg Institute to consider an In the first twenty or so years of printing, every able, ail aspects of provenance study are vital. 

Z. m bte Short-Title Catalogue. When com- book was printed page by page, on presses that Success breeds expectations. A mid so 

this will record all surviving editions of often did not resemble very closely the fully many suggestions as to how ISTC could be 

hooks and other items printed from movable developed wooden press, complete with tym- developed, and the kind of information its 

nmin Europe front the beginning of priming pan and frisket. that became so familiar in the various users would like to see, it had to be re- 

nthe mid-fifteenth century to 1500, and list all sixteenth century. Hundreds of early quartos peated that it is not intended to be a full biblio- 

' Jnown copies of each edition. At .present no were printed on half-sheets, in a process that graphy in the sense of providing all possible 
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rary catalogues in quest of their prey. The long 
established catalogue of fifteenth-century 
printed books in the British Museum, BMC, 
(be Gesamtkatalog der Wlegendrucke and 
Goffs Incunabula in American Libraries: A 
third census (1964) stand at the head of a series 
of bibliographies that, for all their long tradi- 
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type description, one of the very foundations will and expertise of contributors. F 

of modern incunabular study, the principles information can be extremely difficult to ex- 
established before the First-World War empha- tract accurately, and the description of bind- 
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size differences more by measurement than by 
describing general families of designs: the 
work of the Hellingas on the types used by 
printers in the Low Countries, based on de- 
signs drawn partly from Italy, partly from the 


of bibliographies that, for all their long tram- . 

Sou still do not provide overall coverage of Rhinevalley and partly from local handwming 
he kind found, for example, for early English conventions has shown how rich and 1 sugges- 

’ r j , _■ w *!■■« A ■nuaetinotinn *hie ran hp I nr 


or American books - and such as the 
Eighteenth-Century Short-Title Catalogue (of 
which the first phase was reviewed in the TLS , 
September 4) will eventually provide fo r its 
field. 

Inevitably, where so much remains to be 
done even in the simplest enumeration of edi- 
tions, estimates of the final total in ISTCv ary; 
but it is generally thought that the number of 
surviving incunable editions is likely to be over 
28,000. So far some 18,000 are in the British 
Library ISTC database, accessible through 
Blaise-Line and already, therefore, constitut- 
ing the most complete list extant of this mater- 
ial. Like ESTC, it is organized so as to provide 
notonly an inventory of known copies, but also 
ihe means of searching through the whole of 
the record, whether for authors, editors, dates, 
printers, places of publication, or even words 
in titles. 

ISTC ih founded on Cxoff s census, a large - it 
contains 12,939 titles - and highly structured 
fist which has proved to be ideal for conversion 
to machine-readable form. To this are being 
added records of other collections with printed 
catalogues such as the British Library and th c 
Bibiiothfcque Nationaie, of collections without 
foil modern catalogues such as the National 
! Library of Edinburgh and the John Rylands 
University Library, Manchester, other nat- 
ional union catalogues such as Indies Generate 


ings is fraught with dangers. At some time in 
the future, given suitable adjustments to the 
program, it may be possible to begin to tackle 
these copy-particular questions seriously, in 
piecemeal fashion. Other, more basic, ques- 
tions, such as the authorship of anonymous 
works or the establishing of the tme canon of 
the author, may, again, be helped by the 
IRHT. To a limited extent, it is even possible 
to conduct subject searches, using a number of 
chosen terms likely to appear in titles, though 
the short-title principle would seem to be at 
odds with really extensive work of this kind; for 
.i • T n « n ri^Mmliiinf tVii-* 1 Iniwreitvnf 


tive a topic for investigation this can be. Cur 
rent systems for describing types distract atten- 
tion from those responsible for them - the 
punchcutters - and also from the pattern of 
influence enjoyed by each design. Until such 

matters as these are described and analysed, oacis wun reauy exunnm wu , i W y» »..■«. — 
the history of the printed book in the fifteenth the present, James Murphy of the University of 
century will be understood only most inade- California at Davis reported enthusiastically 
quate ly on his success in searching for works on Tnet- 

These general considerations apply equally oric. Here, again, terminology poses its own 
to all copies of a riven edition. Much import- problems. . 

ance was accorded at the conference, however. Above all, two principal themes emerged, 

to particulars of individual copies: to the re- First, and despite the distinguished work of 
coiding of provenances, bindings, illumina- Haebler, and GW itself, there is still no ad- 
tions, imperfections and even such very prac- equate manual ,of bibliographical description 
tical matters as the availability of copies known for fifteenth-cenluiy printed books. Second, a 

to be in public collections. Attention to these very great deal of work remains to be done m 
points could help in conservation of copies, in interpreting the Fifteenth-century bo ° k tra ^' 
tracing missing ones and avoiding “ghosts” ere- Denys Hay in his open.ng address. Professor 

ated by duplicate entries of the same copy in Ian Doyle , of the University of Durham, an 
two locations as a result (for example) of an others alluded to the need lo ' ^ 

institution’s selling its recorded copy. Covering kinds of change brought about in the stow 

not only institutional copies, but those in pri- transition from mamiscnpt to ^printed book. 

vate hands and in the trade as well, could, in Professor Seyenn ° f n E 9 'Sd rome 

one’ Darticipant’s phrase, act like radar and. ing on that university ,s example, traced some 

kind pre- Eberh £? .KirgBiblero 

»nal union catalogues such as Indies Generate br i dBe University Library (to a greater), pro- decoration; arid Dr Martin Ix>wry t o e 
degli Ihcunaboll, covering Italian libraries, and . i n f onna tionon earlier owners: not jiist the University of Warwick, pointed ou e 7 

major comprehensive bibliographies iikfe those or seemingly most impor tant, but later which books can be used in a manner » - 

. of Haln and his successors , besides the Gesamt- ■ j^nown names as well . Not every- times forgotten - in diplomacy^Th^, 

katalog (GW) itself. The published GlVhas as 5,10 , — , 
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yet reached only letter F in providing the 
authoritative full record of each Incunable edi- 
. tion, ISTC , deliberately restricting its Informa- 
tion about each edition to what is essential for 
unmistakable identification, ,on the other 
; hand, covens the entire alphabet. From the 
beginning the staff of ISTC under Dr Lotte 
rHelllnga have received the wnrmest en- 
'.mutagement from Dr Ursula Altmann, editor 
of the Gesamtkatalog In the Deutsche Staats- 
' Wbliothek, East Berlin; ISTC will thus both 

ta - .... a It I. ■ LL'.Mlinkina I 


one, apparently, recognized either the implica- 
tions of a full presentation of provenance in- 
formation, or Us difficulties. In an ideal world, 
only the fullest possible conspectus of owners is 
acceptable. Highly desirable as it is that such 
provenances should be obtainable from the 
ISTC database, their ordering and searching m 
a large file that relies on con^ibutors of varying 
skills and following differing ronve , nB ° n ^°J 
no means easy: Latin and vernacato form ot 

the same nam^ abbrev,at,on ? of narnK^se 


nmn ^ ■■■ •> , ' ■ . 

ISTC into a field which is unavoidably Compli- 
cated, and which still poses so many fun- 
damental questions of both bibliographical and 
historical kinds, "may prove to be the single 
most important stimulus to the study of the 
fifteenth-century bpok since the early years of 
this century. It has already set itself an 
energetic pace; but the pace of those who want 
to use it is quickening- 






, .uuns, ana also proviae a census ui ■ lgefil j j n (hi S contu>i. — r -; T 

: matched nowhere else -.though. as with ■ ^ . . v ma ; n talned for manuscripts In stance 

. 'ftnjrfcuch Information system the latter parts of . i tlie tostitut de Recherche;et d’Histpke des 

the v 'ifextes, a source little known to incuqflbullsls 
J^sides these basic -components^ one of in toe English-speaking world. - „ 

. V l^ ^ost notable features 6 f ISTC W. to® further pointed out that the make- p 

^roris provision made for the inclusion of • af Sanimi i b tt n de, volumes containing more 
‘ • .footnotes and references, to re- : nne worki which often reflect in their 


which aims at Keeping - or uui. b »‘b 
■ r librarians up to date with modern develop- 
' ments in their field. There are exceptionally ■ 
awkward’ problems in the uniform application 
in Italy of sound librananship practices. The 
inadequate funding of the national library 
service, the still lamentably frequent use, oF 
unqualified staff in locql rind private libraries, 
the .vast size of! Italy’s written .herijage. its 
dispersion in.. many opcc-im porta nt cultural 
find oblltical centres, have, created a critical 


King, David J. Cathcarl. Castellnrium Angliconu m : 

An index and bibliography of the castles i n Englnnd . • 

Wales nnd the Island^ 1451 r ^P h y 

Large, Peter. Thc Micro Revolution Revisited 1444 ^ »««« 
Ugan, William. Difficulty 1456 * ' J 

McClure, James. Cop World: Policing the streets of • crvfJ _ 
San Diego 1455 vdis 

Mahy, Margaret. The Birthday Burglar and A Very s|en 

■Wicked Headmistress 1458 ^ 

Marta r ell , Joanot , and Mnrtl Joan de G alba . Tirani 0t 0n 

lo Blanc 1449 kWvl- 

Mole, John. Inand Out of thc Apple 1456 1B s." 

Morris, Kevin L. The Image of the Middle Ages in ound 

RarriahHfiihd yictorfritfliTierttme 1450 . i n ces 

pickles. Queens 145S ■ • 

Plncher, Chapman. Too Secret Too Long: The great 1 dis- 

betrayal of Britain's crucial secrets and cover- jy of 

up 1437 selng 

Reynolds, Susan.' Kingdoms and Communities in nois- 
• Westem Europe. 9DO-1300 1451 ^ not 

Rlordna, James. The Woman in Ihe Moon and other vS he 

talcs of forgotten hcroimb 1458 iceis 

Scar la , John . Minds . B rains at|d Science 1442 n my 

S^aUls, Michael. The Silicon Idol: The micro froir 

revolution and its social implications 1444 anth! 

Sharma, Partap. The Little Master of the Ele phan 1 {pier 

and other stories 1458 b thi 

.. Snbcl, Robert. IBM: Colossus in transition 1444 
Thomson, David. Ronan and other stories l* 58 
Traven, B.The Rebellion of the Hanged 1457 
Turkic, Sherry. The Second Self: Computers and the ; 
human spirit 1443 

Uhlman, Fred. Beneath Ihe Lightning and the 
Moon 1457 ... 

• williams, Ronald. The Ldrds of t he Isles: The Clan 
Donald aqd the eoriy Kingdom of the Sco(s 1451 

Wllsqn, DavidM.' Anglo-Saxon Art: From the • . . 

seventh century to the Normaii Conquest 1448 ; 



Jean Starobinski is Professor of the Histof^ of 
Ideas at ihe University of Qeiieva. and not. ns 
We mistakenly shid last week. Professor of 
Comparative Literature. ; . 

. Follow ing.'Jhe publicatiori of ■ Preservation 
policies and conservation in British libraries: 

'■ report of the Cambridge, University Project' by 
’ , Dr F. W. Ratcllffe (reviewed in the TLS,“" 

: : October 5),' the . British Library has 
. announced tht crentloii 0 f jiNrili Qnn lT reset va~ 

. rlpn Office. The report • found ri lack of 
• , preservation expeitise in British libraries, arid . 

the purpose of the Office, which is to be^ '■ 
. located within the British Library's Preseiva- 
■ ■ tipp; Service . is to promote the .conservation of; 

. -library collections In the; United Kingdom ' 
further' in formation . htqy 1 bp obtalne d , front . < 
' The Director, The Preservation ^efyie^TIie 1 . 



